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PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


IN COLOUR: REMBRANDT’S “ARISTOTLE”: AND OTHER MASTER WORKS OF ART. 





CHAMPAGNE 


MERGIER —so superb, the bubbles merit a hall-mark! 
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A. The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
* . comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 
: po llinaris is ‘sparkling’ spring water ae, he eigen tied 


Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 
the true flavour ofa whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY , 


A d A drop on your handkerchief 
te voi colds-breathe by day and on your pillow 
by night will give you 24-hour 








right through the meal! 


VA | 8 E X protection. The value of 
ARR VAPEX has been proved in every 
inhalant —— during 

the last thirty years. 

From your chemist F Chemist 3/- 

LIEBFRAUMILCH PPR |) From your Chemiee 3 


Nothing succeeds like Christmas shopping at Fortnum’s Spe 


181 Piccadilly, London, W.1. REGent 8040 
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bond street sportsclothes belted unbelted about 


topennes 30: THOSE WHO “KNOW” BUY PONTASSIEVE 
sown de the cough tweeds tha ail RUFFINO THE CHIANTI  ™* 
tHOROUGHeRED **Facin n PLAIDS” “DONEMARAS”’ rom your local Wine Merchant—15/6 large flask—8/6 PNY NO 
; sma WA: 





so available at all good hotels and restaurants. 
CLEVERCHANGE doubles 100", pure luxury BoTTLeD EXCLUSIVELY IN ITALY. 


‘e 9 «66 ” 
HANDTAILORED D Ca at n case of difficu obtaining supplies write to the Sole Agents:— 
wo SON (Wine Shippers) LTD., 4 NEW LONDON STREET, ! 


the wetherall house, bond street, w.1. 
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Painted by Richard Eurich 


hell guide to HUNTINGDONSHIRE 





Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, is the greatest of the men of small Huntingdon- 
shire, smallest of English counties after Rutland and Middlesex. He was born at Cromwell 
Z House (1), in Huntingdon, in the last year of the sixteenth century. Samuel Pepys (2) 
(1633-1703), a gayer character, lived as a boy at Brampton, near Huntingdon, where he went 
to school. The seal of Huntingdon (3), a huntsman, a tree, hounds and a deer, assumes that 
3 the name had to do with hunting and forests. It means either “the hunter’s hill” or the hill of 
an Anglo-Saxon named Hunta. We associate this little county rather with fen and reed and 
willow and yellow water-lilies and the slow winding water of the Ouse, and church spires 
cutting into the sky. 
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Fluttering over the river are two of the rare butterflies of the Huntingdonshire natural 
‘ reserves of Wood Walton Fen and Monks Wood, the Large Copper (4), re-introduced at 
Pa Wood Walton in 1927, and the Black Hairstreak (5) of Monks Wood. Skates (6) are a reminder 
of the fen skating centre at Earith. In osier baskets (7) are plums—the variety Czar to the left, 
Pa and Rivers’ Early Prolific to the right—from the greensand area of small orchards north of 
9 St Ives, on the edge of the fens. 

e At Little Gidding in this county, near Stilton, the saintly Nicholas Ferrar (1592-1637); 

RK lord of the manor, maintained his famous religious community. 


ie The “ Shell Guide to Wild Life”, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 
2 ‘ 3 B , pleasure to so many people, 1s published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “*Shell Guide to Trees and 
f 27% Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF Goa The key to the Countryside 


— 
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yourself 

e 
extra pleasure 
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at any time: for 
every occasion Campari 
is the Classic Aperitif 


A Campari is right 
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ACCLES & POLLOCK 

TAKE 

BIT BETWEEN TEETH 

ON 

STAINLESS WELDED TUBES 


How they brought the good news 
from Oldbury to Kent and Chapel-en-le-Frith 


-* DON'T LOOK ‘ ie 


NOW BUT = *.__ "1 ALWAYS THINK ° 





I THINK THE FRONT 4” sa geTTER ABOUT 


OFFSIDE MARE * ACCLES& POLLOCK * ,*°*"*%*. 
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IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of Accles & Pollock) ever 
reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we need do is to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT ISi- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 


drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- 
two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also 


the leading makers of WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS 
steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED and DRAWN WELDED stain- 


less tubes offer considerable economic advantages. 


We should be most obliged if all manufacturers — potential users of 
stainless steel tubes — would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— 








Tew 324 


We/I the undersigned hereby 
declare that I/We have read 
and nearly/fully understood 
Accles & Pollock’s Directors 

statement about Stainless 

Steel Tubes and would like a 
technical booklet about them 

(the tubes, not the Directors). 


Accles & Pollock Ltd 
Oldbury, Birmingham. AQ) company 


(Illustration by unknown artist, circa 1850, 


modified to bring it up-to-date.) 
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Give an 


AVIA watch... 


treasured 
this Christmas... 
cherished for 


many to come 


681 Lady's 
model. 9 ct. 
Gold case 
and bracelet. 
15 Jewels. 
£19.17 6. 


213 Aviamatic. 30 Jewels. 
Self winding. Incabloc 
shock protected. Calendar. 
Waterproof. 

Gold plated or S/Steel 
£19.17 6. 

in 9 ct. Gold £38.00. 


3 Way Travelling Companion 
Avia Swiss Electric clock-radio. Battery-operated 
transistor radio and clock. It runs for months giving 
constant time. No winding. lt can be used as an 
alarm clock. switching on the radio at a pre-set time 
Size 41° x 2)° « 14°. A really unusual gift. £34176 


AVIA 


Free brochure and address of nea 
stockist from Louis Newmark Ltd., 
143-149 Gt. Portland 8t. London, W.1. 
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How far is 
Scylla from Charybdis ? 


In the vulcanising of rubber insulated cable the Scylla of 
under-curing is not very far from the Charybdis of over- 
curing, and it is only through knowledge and experience 
that the right degree of elasticity in the rubber is achieved. 
In the growth of a manufacturing organisation there is 
a happy stage between the difficulties of being too small, 
with insufficient resources, lack of facilities and restrictions 
in range, and the hazards of being too big, with the dangers 
of over~organisation and remoteness. In this, too, we think 
we achieve the right degree of elasticity. J. & P. are large 
enough to manufacture an extensive range of electrical 
equipment and to undertake major electrification schemes 
. . . but we still consider it a privilege to give individual 
attention to each customer’s requirements. We could give 
you individual attention. 


The illustration shows a drum of special type rubber insulated cable 
entering a vulcanising chamber. 


A POWER IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


CHARLTON LONDON S,E.7 


IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


FACTORIES 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
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Fine 
clocks 





have for centuries been 
prized as much for their 
beauty as for their 
precision. Clocks of today 
combine a tradition in 
design with all the 
advances of modern ingenuity. 
This time-piece of delicate 
beauty is made 
in heavy 
gilt metal 
with slender opaline 
columns and has a fully 
jewelled eight-day alarm movement. 
Overall Height: 4} ins. Price: £32. 
And here is a perfect 
reproduction of an elegant 
Louis XVI clock in heavy gilt metal 
with hand-painted white enamel 
dial. It also has a fully 
jewelled eight-day Swiss alarm 
movement. Overall Height: 5} ins. 
Price: £35. 







Fine crystalware 


Fine cut crystal is produced 
only by skilled craftsmen and 
the best examples are rare 
even today. The Dunhill selection 
includes this graceful Waterford 
claret decanter which is the 
replica of an original made over 
100 years ago. 
Overall Height: 11 ins. 
Price: £26. Matching 
wine glasses in 
the traditional 
Waterford “Alana” suite, 
cost £1.14.0. each. 
Port and Sherry 
glasses, £1.8s. 








For fuller details of the Dunhill range of fine merchandise write for 
illustrated catalogue or call at the Dunhill shop. 
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W hat’s so subtle about this gin? 


BURNETT'S 
BLHN DS Such a beautiful mixer—try Burnett’s with your 


favourite “ands”. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 


BRST And enjoy it. You'll soon see what we mean. 


Exported from London to 76 countries - Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6 
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Drawn by Fohn Ward, A.R.A. 


What made them leaders ? 


Vision is one answer, in the sense that they see clearly where 
they and their men are heading in their professional careers. 
They see, too, the role of Britain’s New Regular Army, whose 
firm purpose is to serve the Nation in today’s restless world. 
But there is more to it than this. Both possess an inborn view 
of life that automatically attracts the confidence of others. And 
both possess judgment, which, like the quality of leadership, 


only develops to the full with training. 


They applied for Sandhurst while still at school —and were 


successful. The Academy gave them a new confidence in their 


natural abilities. It gave them a first-class education and a com- 
prehensive military training. It gave them a full life of sport,. 
many new interests, many new friends. 

After two years, they received their commissions. And 
following their individual choice of regiment, they took 
their first commands. 

If you would like to know more about an officer’s career in 
the Regular Army, and how to enter, ask your Careers Master 
for his advice, or write to Major-General J. E. L. Morris, 


C.B.E., D.S.0., The War Office, MP1 (a) ILN, London, S.W.1. 
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RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM A GHANAIAN GIRL, PEARL ACQUAYE, AT LONDON AIRPORT: THE QUEEN, JUST BEFORE SHE AND HER 
HUSBAND FLEW TO GHANA FOR THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR WEST AFRICAN VISITS. 


The Prime Minister in announcing to the House of Commons on November 8 Boeing 707 for Accra on the first stage of their journey which is to take them 
that the Queen would definitely go to Ghana in spite of the fears that many not only to Ghana but also to Liberia, Sierra Leone and Gambia. At London 
people had expressed, said “‘ All the life of Royalty and the tours of Her Majesty | Airport the Queen was presented with a bouquet by the six-year-old daughter 
involve considerable risks. She accepts them proudly.’’ The next morning of a member of the Ghanaian community in London, Pearl Acquaye. Other 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh left London Airport in a B.O.A.C. photographs of the tour appear in the centre of this issue. 


Postage—Inland, 4}d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 














HE world—at any rate, that part of it which 

is free—is faced by a dilemma. It has been 
faced by it for a considerable time, ever since the 
Russians discovered the way to manufacture and 
launch nuclear weapons for its destruction, but it 
is only just beginning to realise the true nature 


of that dilemma. Many people, including some 
very clever and intelligent people, have not 
appreciated it yet, including those who urge their 
less intelligent fellow-citizens to try to solve it by 
sitting on the public highway or handing in milk 
bottles at the door of the Russian Embassy. This 
recalls the story of Sydney Smith and the little 
girl he discovered stroking a tortoise. When 
asked why, the child replied, ‘“‘To please the 
tortoise,”” on which Sydney Smith commented, 
“You might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s 
to please the Dean and Chapter!” 

Yet those who behave in this impracticable 
and, alas, unavailing way are 
intensely serious and are con- 
vinced, even fanatically so, that 
by so arousing the conscience and 
fears of the world’s rulers and of 
the generality of mankind to the 
peril that faces them, they are 
doing the one thing possible to 
avert a terrible, indeed fatal, cal- 
amity. They genuinely believe 
that only by this means can the 
destruction of civilisation and of 
the greater part of the human race 
be averted. What they fail to see 
is that their solution is just as 
likely as any other to bring about 
a nuclear war and might very 
easily precipitate it. Assuming 
that their efforts were successful 
—as successful, that is, as the 
nature of the present constitution 
of the world admits—what would 
happen? I am excluding from 
this contingency the possibility of 
the grim, thin-lipped power-lords 
of the Kremlin and the evange- 
lists of the Communist Interna- 
tional throwing away their 
weapons and their monopoly of 
power merely toallay theanxieties 
of the hearts of English mothers. 
This eventuality seems so mani- 
festly improbable that no practi- 
cal purpose can be served by 
pursuing it; it is like supposing 
that pigs had wings or that it never rained on Sun- 
days. The lords of the Kremlin are what they are and 
they wouldn’t be there if they weren’t, and it is high 
time that we realised it and realised, too, that we 
have got to adapt ourselves both to their existence 
and their morality. If we lie down in front of them 
they will walk over us and do to us whatever seems 
to them most beneficial to themselves. And it will 
certainly not, we may be sure, be beneficial to us. 

But less us assume that in their less impossible 
hopes, our unilateralists succeed. And here there 
are two possible degrees of success. The first, 
and, as they themselves seem to realise, by far 
the most likely contingency, is that they may 
succeed in converting the rest of their very insular 
and exceptionally sheltered and, therefore, some- 
what unrealist countrymen to their point of 
view. Suppose, for instance, that Mr. Gaitskell 
had not won, or was still, through some reverse 
of political fortune, to be defeated in his gallant 
battle against Mr. Cousins’ massed battalions. 
And suppose that the Labour Party, then led by 
some nominee of Mr. Cousins and the unilateral- 
ists, were to win—which is likely enough—the 
next General Election, Great Britain, we are told, 
would then discard her atomic weapons and con- 





Institute. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


tract out of any possible nuclear war, leaving the 
Americans to fight it out with Russia without our 
participation I cannot see how this would 
diminish the likelihood of a nuclear war and all 
its terrible consequences to belligerents and 
neutrals alike; on the contrary, I think, it would 
render it more probable. For not only, by weaken- 
ing America’s position vis-d-vis Russia would it 
increase the latter’s chances of survival and vic- 
tory in nuclear war, but, by doing so, it might 
offer the imperialists and proselytising zealots of 
the Kremlin an expansionis temptation too great 
for them to resist; and resisting temptations for 
expansion has never been their strong point. 
Moreover, there would in that event be another 
possibility, even, I think, probability. For once 
we had repudiated our faith and left the United 
States in the lurch, we could scarcely expect that 
traditionally isolationist, and, in such a case, 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SPEAKING AT THE JUBILEE LUNCHEON OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
POR THE DEAF. HIS SPEECH IS BEING INTERPRETED BY A LADY ON THE RIGHT. 


Prince Philip who is Patron of the Royal National Institute for the Deaf is seen here on November 7 at the 
Mansion House where he was received by the Lord Mayor and Viscount Simon, the President of the 


His speech was interpreted into sign language as he delivered it. 


justly indignant nation to intervene on our behalf 
if Russia were to browbeat and attack us; after 
all, in both the last two wars, it took the Americans 
two years to come to our aid even when we were 
manifestly fighting their battle and had certainly 
not betrayed them. And once we had discarded 
the American alliance and our nuclear weapons, 
and with them our allies’ advanced bases on our 
soil, we should appear to Russia in much the 
same light and stand to her in much the same 
relation as Finland does to-day. Both as a defen- 
sive base against American attack in nuclear war 
and as the most favourable advanced base from 
which to attack America, these islands would 
seem to Russian nuclear strategists a most inter- 
esting and desirable proposition—even more so, I 
suspect, than the moon! And as it is an invari- 
able principle of Russian power politics never to 
miss taking an opportunity when doing so will 
cost nothing, it seems hardly likely that the oppor- 
tunity would be taken. Either in conjunction 
with fellow travellers in power in this country or 
without, an excuse would be found to draw a 
defenceless Britain to the Russian bosom, the 
protests of Conservative, Liberal and Gaitskellite 
Fascist hyenas and reactionaries notwithstanding ! 


/ 
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And if the fellow travellers failed, as they have so 
often done in the past, to deliver the political 
goods, and a stupid and now helpless Britain 
demurred, a well-placed nuclear bomb would soon 
bring her to her senses and knees. And in either 
event, when what the unilateralists regard as the 
inevitable war between a nuclear-armed America 
and a nuclear-armed Russia followed, the dreaded 
bombs and fall-out would still descend on a 
Soviet-controlled Britain. Only they would be 
American bombs, not Russian. I doubt if even the 
most enthusiastic follower of Earl Russell would 
find them more acceptable. 

Let us, however, suppose more than this. Let 
us imagine, however difficult it is to imagine it, 
that our unilateralists succeeded in converting not 
only ourselves but the Americans to their pacifist 
views, and that the United States, too, at the call 
of conscience and of our high example, discarded 
its nuclear weapons. The 
Russians would then proceed to 
take over the world, ourselves in- 
cluded, and to apply their own 
inimitable technique to the pro- 
cess of converting humanity to 
their Communist order. What 
happened in the Baltic republics 
and in Hungary would happen 
here and everywhere else. Provi- 
ded there was no resistance and 
provided everyone ordained for 
liquidation went as a lamb to the 
slaughter or concentration camp, 
there would presumably be no 
nuclear bombs dropped, for they 
would be unnecessary. If, on the 
other hand, closer acquaintance- 
ship with what a Communist 
dictatorship implied resulted in 
the folly of resistance and defiance 
by unadaptable types, like Earl 
Russell and Sir Stephen King-Hall 
—too long habituated to liber- 
tarian and democratic attitudes 
to submit or not to protest at the 
cruelty and tyranny to: others 
involved—and if a _ sufficient 
number of people followed their 
examples and took to resisting, a 
nuclear bomb mightstill be neces- 
sary to remind a stubborn people 
of the realities of their position. 
For, in pursuit of their high educa- 
tional ideals, I have noticed that 
neither Russian dictators nor Communists ever 
flinch from performing their fullduty. Like Robes- 
pierre, they are sea-green and incorruptible. 

So there, I am afraid, we are. Unless we are 
prepared to accept the kind of assistance for our- 
selves and our posterity that now prevails in 
East Germany and, as an induction to this grey 
prison society, a mass blood-bath and auto-da-fé 
on. the traditionalist Communist revolutionary 
model, the unilateralist solution offers no hope at 
all. There‘only remains for us to avert the terrible 
danger of a nuclear war and the universal ruin it 
portends by the one means in our power; which 
is, either in ourselves or in our allies, to possess 
the kind of weapons which can alone deter those 
who wish to conquer the world by nuclear war 
from launching such a war. That, and to be 
scrupulously careful that we do not—either by 
intemperance or by unjust provocation to others— 
precipitate a nuclear war ourselves. We are on a 
knife-edge and until either the ideological warfare 
between the free West and the Communist East 
diminishes or the latter abandons its expansionist 
and proselytising aims, we have got to realise 
that we are on a knife-edge out of inescapable 
necessity and behave accordingly. 
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PRINCESS ALEXANDRA’S VISIT TO HONG KON 


THE ARRIVAL AT 
QUEEN'S PIER AFTER 
BEING BROUGHT OVER 
FROM KAI TAK AIR- 
PORT IN THE GOVER- 
NOR’S LAUNCH: PRIN- 
CESS ALEXANDRA, 
WITH THE GOVERNOR 
OF HONG KONG, SIR 
ROBERT BLACK, ON 
NOVEMBER 3 


(Right.) 
THE PRINCESS AMID A 
PARTY OF BLIND 
REFUGEES FROM COM- 
MUNIST CHINA. HERE 
SHE WATCHED BLIND 
WOMEN DOING HANDI- 
CRAFTS WHICH WILL 
LATER BE SOLD IN 
HONG KONG ITSELF, 
OR ELSE SENT 
ABROAD 


DURING HONG KONG UNIVERSITY'S JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS: THE ROYAL VISITOR WITH 
A DISCUSSION ABOUT THE PROBLEMS OF NURSING IN THE FAR EAST: THE PRINCESS STOPS STUDENTS. SHE OPENED THE NEW STUDENTS’ UNION BUILDING ON NOVEMBER 6 
DURING HER VISIT TO THE HONG KONG NURSING CENTRE 


“= 
ie 


NO EYES FOR THE VISITOR: CHILDREN BEING CARED FOR IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF TSUNWAN~—AN 
INDUSTRIAL AREA WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN DEVELOPED. 


— ALEXANDRA OF KENT arrived in Hong Kong on the afternoon of 
November 3 for the start of her twelve-day visit. She was greeted at Kai Tak Air- 
port by the Governor and Lady Black, who accompanied her across the harbour to Queen’s 
Pier, where she was welcomed by Service commanders, church dignitaries and Government 
officials. A naval squadron fired a twenty-one-gun salute and after inspecting a guard 
of honour of the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, the Princess drove to Government 
House. On November 6 she began the main official part of her visit by going to Hong 
Kong University, which celebrates its golden jubilee this year. She received the honorary WITH HER EARS RINGING FROM THE “ THREE CHEERS ” OF A GROUP OF STUDENTS 
degree of Doctor of Law and afterwards opened a new students’ union building. The THE ROYAL VISITOR AT THE UNIVERSITY 
[Continued opposite 
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CHILDREN AND STUDENTS, CHARM AND CHOPSTICKS IN THE FAR EAST. 


NEPAL IN HONG KONG: SMALL DAUGHTERS OF MEMBERS OF THE GURKHA RIFLES PERFORMING DURING HER LENGTHY VISIT 12 SANWAI CAMP: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA SHAKING HANDS WITH 
A NEPALESE HARVEST DANCE IN HONOUR OF THE PRINCESS’S VISIT THE WIFE OF A GURKHA OFFICER ON NOVEMBER 7 


AFTER THE STUDENTS’ UNION BUILDING HAD BEEN OPENED, PRINCESS ALEXANDRA LAUGHINGLY THE PRINCESS WITH THE FAMILY OF A HONG KONG HEAD WAITER DURING HER VISIT TO 
TOASTED THE HEALTH OF THE UNION PRESIDENT THE RECENTLY-BUILT SO UK HOUSING ESTATE ON NOVEMBER 8 


THE PRINCESS AT A DINNER GIVEN BY LEADERS OF THE CHINESE COMMUNITY ON NOVEMBER 7. AT THE END 
J s OF HER SPEECH SHE THANKED HER HOSTS IN CANTONESE. 
Continued.]| 


next day she drove to the New Territories, where she received enthusiastic greetings from 
the villagers on her way to Sanwai Camp, where Gurkha children performed dances and 
where she was presented with a gold brooch. In the evening she attended a dinner given 
in her honour by the leaders of the Chinese community; her speech, which ended with 
a sentence in Cantonese, was greeted with great applause. On November 8 she inspected 
the Tsunwan community centre which is to bear her name and visited the newly-built 
So Uk housing estate. Later she paid a visit to the Queen Elizabeth Hospital nurses’ 
AFTER RECEIVING THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAW: THE PRINCESS training school which was opened last year. Her stay on Hong Kong was due to continue 
WITH THE VICE-CHANCELLOR (LEFT) AND THE GOVERNOR until November 14, when she was to fly to Japan for her next visit. 
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A LOST LADY OF OLD 


YEARS. 















An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


a his opening remarks Monsieur Maurois sagely 
observes that “ the life of a writer, especially 
if he be a biographer, is rich in unexpected oppor- 
tunities and fortunate finds,” and this book is 
proof of the truth of his statement. Six years ago 
the Comte René de Chambrun inherited the Chateau 
de La Grange, which had once belonged to La 
Fayette, and in one of the towers was his library 
untouched since his death in 1834; in it were found 
not only books, but thousands of letters, including 
many between his wife and himself, and it is upon 
them that this book is based. Monsieur Maurois 
has made such skilful use of his material that the 
reader will find himself first of all basking in the 
setting sun of the ancien régime, then sharing the 
nerve-racking experiences of those who lived under 
the Terror, and finally settling down in the 
uneasy peace of the First Empire. It is all 
admirably described by the pen of a master. 


Adrienne de La Fayette was born in 1759 a 
Noailles, that is to say a member of one of the 
most illustrious families in France in an age of 
which Talleyrand said that those who had not 
lived in it did not know the joy of living. She 
grew up in a society whose members were indus- 
triously employed in sawing through the branch 
upon which they were sitting, and this society 
is faithfully depicted in the letters that she wrote 
and received. Her biographer says of her life: 


It is that of a woman born of two highly placed 
and powerful families. Married at fourteen to a gallant 
visionary, she grew up to honour and protect him, to 
be his support and his counsellor... . Adored and 
venerated by all who knew her, she showed them what 
it meant to make of faith a living reality. To me it 
seems that Adrienne de La Fayette might serve as a 
unique example to those who would otherwise doubt 
the possibility of uniting in one and the same person 
the strictest virtue and human tolerance at its 
noblest. 


The character of her husband is likely to 
provoke more controversy. A statesman of our 
own day has described him as a statue perpetually 
looking for a pedestal, and no one can read this 
book without coming to the conclusion that there 
is a good deal in the observation. Wellington 
declared that he had always “ considered La 
Fayette as a striking instance of how seldom men 
in politics profit by experience,” 
and Hilaire Belloc went so far as to 
say that “‘ he never upon a single 
occasion did the right thing.”’ That 
he treated his wife abominably, even 
by 18th-century standards, can 
hardly be denied; not only was he 
blatantly unfaithful to her, but 
when he went to America to offer 
his services to the insurgent colonies 
he never took the trouble to say 
good-bye, and when he returned 
to the United States on a triumphal 
tour after independence had been 
won it never seems to have occurred 
to him to take her too. On her side, 
Adrienne seems to have regarded 
his elegant letters as adequate 
compensation for any amount of 
neglect and infidelity. Perhaps it 
would have been better for La 
Fayette—and for the world—if she 
had not been quite so long- 
suffering. 


Then came the Revolution, and for a brief 
space La Fayette, first as commander-in-chief of 
the National Guard, and later at the head of an 
army in the field, was the most popular man in 
France. He proved, however, that he was one 
of those so-called leaders who are carried away by 
the events which they flatter themselves they are 
dominating, and when he tried to come to the 
aid of the King in his last extremity his men 
refused to follow him, whereupon he fled across 
the frontier, only, however, to find himself in an 
Austrian prison, for by now he was suspect to all 
parties. The wretched Adrienne, still in France, 
thus found herself the wife of a man proscribed, 





A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL DE LA FAYETTE WEARING THE 
UNIFORM OF AN OFFICER IN THE AMERICAN ARMY, PAINTED 
ABOUT 1788. 
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“ ADRIENNE: THE LIFE OF THE MARQUISE DE LA FAYETTE.” By ANDRE MAUROIS.* 






which Monsieur 
Maurois devotes 
to these events 
are among the 
best in the book, 
and he displays 
to the full all 
his skill in mak- 
ing the past 
come to life. 


_ The Duchesse THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
d’Ayen fondly yiEWED ON THIS PAGE: M. ANDRE 


believed that she MAUROIS. 

was to appear M. André Maurois, the famous 
before a bench French historian and biographer, 
of judges. Her was born in 1885; since 1938 he has 
daughter Louise been a member of the French 


Academy and he has received many 
honours from France and this 
country. Apart from his histories 
of France and of the United States 


knew that the 
Revolutionary 
Tribunal consisted 


only of execu- he has also blished numerous 
tioners. The aphies y of 19th-century 
Maréchale com- French and English figures. 


plained because 

her dress was crumpled. At nine next morning 
the bolts were drawn and the door opened. Fouquier- 
Tinville’s dogs had come to round up their flock. The 
— judge that day was party, Aneel is Dumas, a 
loodthirsty fanatic. The Maréchale de Noailles, with 
her trumpet to her ear, heard herself accused of 
“ planning to dissolve the National Convention and to 
assassinate the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety.” The jury, after deliberating for a 
few moments, declared it to be their “sincere and 
honest opinion”’ that the three citoyennes Noailles 
were enemies of the people and deserved the 
death sentence. Two of them had not even been 
questioned. 


While her nearest and dearest were being sent 
to the guillotine in this way Adrienne was herself 
confined in an attic in the prison of Plessis, which 
acted as a sort of depot for the Conciergerie. Every 
morning twenty names were called out, and their 
owners then left in a cart for the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. ‘‘ The thought that I shall soon be 
one of them,’’ Adrienne wrote, “‘ gives me the 
strength to watch this daily spectacle."’ She was 
only saved at the eleventh hour by the overthrow 
of The Incorruptible himself. 


In due course she joined her husband in his 
Austrian captivity, but it was not until the days 
of the Consulate that the La Fayettes 
were allowed to return to France, 
and then it was largely due to 
Adrienne’s persuasive powers during 
an interview with the new master 
of France. “I am charmed at 
having seen you again,” he said. 
“ You are a very intelligent woman, 
but you know nothing of politics.” 
In actual fact this was very far 
from the truth, and she fully realised 
that the First Consul greatly feared 
a revival of her husband’s erst- 
while popularity. ‘I have always 
noticed,’’ Napoleon once remarked 
of him, “ that honest men are not 
good for much.”” On another occa- 
sion Alexandre de Lameth said to 
the Emperor, “I like to think 
that my enemies are those of 
Your Majesty,” to which came 
the rapid retort, “‘You mean La 
Fayette, eh?” 


Adrienne and her husband spent 



























In the halcyon days befcre 
the Revolution, many of the sub- 
sequently famous were entertained 


ADRIENNE DE LA FAYETTE, THE BRAVE, 
DEVOTED AND CHARMING WIFE OF THE 


THE MARQUIS.-DE LA FAYETTE: FROM A 
PORTRAIT BY LAGRENCE. HIS FAMILY 


their last years together at La 
Grange in retirement, for on the 
one hand they did not mix in 


under their roof. Among them, 
in October 1783, were Pitt and 
Wilberforce, who had been visiting 
Reims, where they had made the acquaintance of 
Talleyrand, and where Pitt complained that he 
could not get any wine that was fit to drink. 
The La Fayettes had the two travellers to dinner 
at their house in the rue de Bourbon, and for long 
afterwards the Englishmen talked of their host’s 
“ sweet wife.”” Included in the party was Benjamin 
Franklin, but all went well, though both Pitt and 
Wilberforce found La Fayette too much of a 
republican for their taste, and they thought his 
views more advanced than befitted a French 


aristocrat. 





FAMOUS SOLDIER AND LIBERAL: FROM A 
PORTRAIT BY LAGRENCE. 
The ilustrations from the book “ Adrienne” are reproduced by 





herself a hostage, and fated perhaps to be a victim, 
for those were the days when Robespierre was 
proclaiming that “ The Terror is Justice, prompt, 
severe, and inflexible,”” and it was decreed that 
“‘ suspects must be run to earth in their burrows 
by day and by night.” 


It was then that the members of the French 
aristocracy showed how much easier it is to die 
well than to live well, and even after the lapse of so 
many years the story of their dauntless courage 
makes the heart beat a trifle faster. The pages 


PAPERS WERE DISCOVERED AT HIS HOME 
AS RECENTLY AS 1966. 
7 of the publishers, Jonathan Cape. 





the grand Imperial world, and on 
the other they were careful to 
abstain from the company of the 
critics ofthe Empire. There she died on Christmas 
Eve, 1807, at the age of forty-eight. In recording 
the event the Journal de l'Empire went out of its 
way to use the most flattering words. ‘‘ Everyone 
should weep for Madame de La Fayette. She 
was the joy of her family, the protector of the 
poor, the consolation of the afflicted, the ornament 
of her denies and the honour of her sex.” 


“ Adrienne: the Life of the isode de La Fayette.” 
By "homes Maurois. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
Illustrated. (Cape; 42s.) 
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LARGE ROCKETS BEING TAKEN ACROSS THE RED SQUARE AS PART OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 
iv 


MOSCOW. THE RUS- 
SIAN REVOLUTION 
MILITARY PARADE. 


The forty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the Russian revolu- 
tion was celebrated in 
Moscow on November 7 
with the annual military 
parade. The parade was 
watched by Mr. Khrush- 
chev from the top of the 
Lenin mausoleum to- 
gether with other Soviet 
leaders. Marshal Malinov- 
sky reviewed the Moscow 
garrison before the parade. 
The military parade was 
followed by a _ civilian 
parade led by vehicles 
carrying portraits of Lenin 
and other Soviet leaders 
but none of Stalin. Mar- 
shal Voroshilov was turned 
away from the Lenin 
mausoleum when he 
attempted to watch the 
parade from its . A 
surprise in the parade was 
a 50-ft. red-nosed rocket 
in a launching pipe with —— 
a 10 ft. diameter. ST | 8 


(Right.) 

IN THE BIG MILITARY PARADE 
IN MOSCOW ON NOVEMBER 7: 
ROCKETS BELONGING TO THE 
MOSCOW GARRISON FORCES. 
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THE INDIAN OCEAN. THE INDIAN NAVY'S FIRST AIRCRAFT CARRIER VIKRANT, 

WITH THE SHIP’S COMPANY SPELLING OUT HER NAME DURING HER MAIDEN VOYAGE 

IN HOME WATERS. VIKRANT WAS NAMED BY MRS. PANDIT AND COMMISSIONED 
AT BELFAST ON MARCH 4 THIS YEAR 


AT SEA. BEFORE THE EXPLOSION WHICH SANK HER WITH A LOSS OF ABOUT SIXTY-TWO PERSONS 


SWEDEN. THE FINNISH FERRY BOAT ALPH4 LYING ON HER SIDE AT GRISSEL- 
OFF TUNISIA: THE BRITISH FREIGHTER CLAN KEITH (7129 TONS) 


HAMN, ON THE EAST COAST OF SWEDEN, WHERE SHE CAPSIZED ON NOVEMBER 4 
At midnight November 5-6, the Clan Keith, Aden-bound from Middlesbrough, 


e ; ; ALL THE PASSENGERS AND CREW IN THE VESSEL 
exploded and sank in the Mediterranean. Sixty-one of the crew, mainly - AT THE TIME WERE SAFELY RESCUED 
Pakistani, were missing and there were seven survivors of whom one died later. : 
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FINLAND. 17TH-CENTURY SHOES FOUND 
IN A MERCHANT SHIP OF DUTCH ORIGIN. 


FINLAND. WINE-BOTTLES FROM THE SAME 
SHIP. SOME CONTAINED WHITE WINE. 


pda o. Pe ee 
Staple Ot ere 





OFF NEW YORK. THE RATSEY VENTURI SPINNAKER, A SAIL CONSIDERED A FINLAND. FROM THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS OF THE DUTC : 
SCIENTIFIC BREAKTHROUGH, HERE SEEN UNDER TEST. SEVERAL, OF seunens ORIGIN AND Papers ra ne aoe 
This spinnaker will be introduced to yachtsmen at the New York Boat Show next Frogmen off Nagu, in S.-W. Finland, found at about 131 ft depth - , 
year. Directed vents provide a downward thrust of air just forward of the sail ship in excellent condition. A number of obj have been aes aetna in. 
which gives the spinnaker tremendous lift and driving power. _and the cargo is as yet untouched. It is claimed that the wine was drinkable and of good flavour. 
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OFF VIRGINIA. THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRCRAFT CARRIER AND THE FIRST TO BE NUCLEAR 
POWERED, THE 75,700-TOM 'J.S.5. ENTERPRISE, DURING SEA TRIALS OFF THE VIRGINIA CAPES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. WIRING THE ROADWAY FOR HEAT—LAYING THE ASPHALT OM NOVEMBER 19. SHE WILL BE COMMISSIONED LATER THIS MONTH. 
AFTER THE CABLES ARE IN POSITION. THE OBJECT OF THIS PROCEDURE IS TO KEEP THE 
ROAD FREE OF SHOW AND ICE. 


J 
‘ 


wt ee 


ome 400,000 Africans a: n dan ,, 
ted by the Governmen ' KENYA. I* ONE OF THE WORST AFFECTED AREAS: BEEHIVE HUTS AND STARVING CATTLE 
wr from the effect: IN A DISTRICT WHERE DROUGHT HAS BEEN FOLLOWED BY FLOODS. 
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THE SOUTH CHINA SEA. AN AMERICAN SKYRAIDER AIRCRAFT ON THE FLIGHT- 
DECK OF HMS. VICTORIOUS DURING A RECENT JOINT EXERCISE. 
During a recent exercise in the South China Sea, the British carrier Victorious and the U.S. 
carrier and their escorts took part. The exercise was called “ Crosstie "’ and 
the of the exercise was complete integration of the two navies. 
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MOSCOW. MR. MOLOTOV AFTER HE HAD ARRIVED IN MOSCOW FROM VIENNA, WITH HIS DAUGHTER SVETLANA. HE 
WAS RECALLED FROM HIS JOB WITH THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY AFTER ATTACKS ON HIM. 
HE REFUSED TO COMMENT ON HIS REPORTED EXPULSION FROM THE COMMUNIST PARTY. ( Photograph by Radio.) 
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RABAT, 
MOROCCO. 
PRINCE MOULAY 
ABDALLAH, A 
BROTHER OF KING 
H A SSAN II OF 
MOROCCO, AND HIS 
BRIDE, MISS LAMIA 
SOLH. 

Prince Moulay Ab- 
dallah, a brother of 
the King of Morocco, 
who succeeded his 
father on the throne 
this year, was married 
on November 9 to 
Miss Lamia Solh, who 
is Lebanese. Miss 
Solh’s father is a 
former Prime Minis- | 
ter of the Lebanon. | 


(Right.) 

WASHINGTON, 
D.C. EX-PRESIDENT 
PLAYS FOR PRESI- 
DENT: MR. TRUMAN 
AT THE PIANO DURING 
A RECENT PARTY AT 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 
President Kennedy 
can be seen in the 
centre of the front 
row during this plea- 
santly relaxed occa- 
i Ex-President 
Truman is well 
known for his fond- 
ness for the piano; 
and local patriotism 
helps the choice of 
his favourite,* “‘ Mis- 

souri Waltz.” 


ATHENS. QUEEN FREDERIKA OF G' 


REECE VISITING VICTIMS OF THE FLOODS WHICH 

> ee senna ; STRUCK THE CITY ON NOVEMBER 6, KILLING THIRTY-ONE PEOPLE. 
ATHENS. A FAMILY TRYING TO SAVE SOME OF THEIR BELONGINGS AFTER THEIR HOUSE ~ v = and | a Po ee 6 ry prone hemes in Athens ond the 
HAD BEEN DESTROYED IW THE RECENT FLOODS. pn we — besa bad on oe 2 cate 6 aoe em, be - 
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a the Second World War Fin- 
land cannot be said to have been 
badly treated by Soviet Russia. She 
may, indeed, be said to have come off 
lightly, though the relations of the 
little country—little by reason of her 
thin population rather than her size— 
with her formidable neighbour have 
caused acute anxiety to one govern- 
ment after another. In general both sides have 
shown caution in revealing the background to 
their negotiations, and this policy has been the 
wisest from the point of view of both. It has been 
an uneasy relationship, marked by several sharp 
crises. Nevertheless, let it be repeated, Finland 
has been lucky. She must feel this to be the case 
whenever she considers the plight of the Baltic 
countries, Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, which 
have lost their liberty and witnessed the extermina- 
tion of their bourgeoisie, a gruesome spectacle. 


It remains to be seen whether she will prove 
as fortunate on this occasion, in face of the new 
threat which is overhanging her. It would appear 
to be the first of a serious kind which she has had 
to face since Mr. Khrushchev 
assumed power and has a 
distinct air of Stalinism. 
Assuredly all the arts of 
moderate statesmanship, of 
which she has never been 
deficient since the war, will 
be needed, and there can be 
no guarantee that the best 
will suffice. It behoves the 
powers of the West to step 
warily in their manifesta- 
tions of sympathy and 
support, but these should 
not be withheld. 


Finland fought two sep- 
arate wars in the course 
of the Second World War, 
against Russia, the first, de- 
fence against aggression, the 
second, most people think 
inadvisedly. The penalties 
included heavy lopping of 
territory in the east and 
north. The Russians were, 
however, moderate in their 
treatment of the Baltic coast, 
where they carried out large 
withdrawals subsequently. 
I have a vivid memory of 
a train journey through 
Russian-held territory, seated 
beside a Russian officer, but 
I do not recollect that the 
passengers were subjected to 
an inspection or questioning. 
It came to my mind, never- 
theless, that this was rather 
like travelling westward 
through Southampton and 
finding it in the hands of 
an army of occupation. 
Eastern countries are more 
used to such experiences than 
ourselves. 


Finland is not a Scan- 
dinavian country. The late 
General Kirke, who knew 
the country well, once re- 
marked to me: “ The Swede 
is a big, often fair, man, calm 
and sometimes looking 
lethargic. The Finn is small, 
dark, Asiatic in distant 
origin, and gets very excited 
when he has liquor inside 
him.” There is, however, a 
considerable Swedo-Finn 
population, with its own 
university, and for 
practical pu and in view of its sentiment 
Finland may be considered Scandinavian in many 
respects. The four countries, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland, have many common 
interests, despite the fact that one is a neutral, 
two others members of NATO, and the fourth 
under the heel of another power. 


The latest demand on the part of the Russians 
has been for what they call co-operation. Now, 
military co-operation, if the demand were logical, 
could imply only the re-deployment of Russian 
forces in Finland because that state has, on Russian 
orders, cut her army to a token force. I concluded 
after a number of conversations on the subject 
that, should she be invaded, the best that could 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


be done would be to disperse the little army in 
the many woodlands and fight a guerilla war. 
This might be fairly effective and at all events 
buy time. It would take a generation to reproduce 
the astonishing strength Finland put into the field 
during the Second World War, even supposing 
she were allowed to obtain the arms and equip- 
ment. We must therefore conclude that the 
demand for co-operation is presented in an oblique 
manner. 


It must, in fact, be intended mainly for the 
ears of Sweden and Norway, to a lesser extent 
those of Denmark. This little country’s 
armed strength is trifling, but there is always the 
risk from the Soviet point of view of nuclear 


__——_ 





ANNOUNCING THAT HE EXPECTED THE RESUMPTION OF ALGERIAN TALKS: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE DURING A SPEECH 
HE MADE ON NOVEMBER 7 AT BASTIA, DURING HIS TOUR OF CORSICA. 
During this speech to about 12,000 people at Bastia, President de Gaulle said that the Algerian 


missile weapons being installed in it, as well as 
in Norway. We may take it, however, that the 
Kremlin has in mind the neutral, Sweden, rather 
than the two NATO states, because the strength 
and preparedness of the former are so much 
greater than theirs. 


Now it so happens that there has appeared of 
late a complication favourable to Russia. In all 
three countries, perhaps rather less in Sweden than 
in the other two, there have appeared signs, in 
the shape of small parties, unfriendly to Western 
Germany and protesting that their countries are 
becoming too closely involved with the Federal 
Republic. The strength of this movement is so 
far not obvious, but it is strong enough to be 





N.B.—The illustration on chis page does not illustrate the subject of Captain Falis’ article. 
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taken into account. Other left-wing 
influences hostile to Western Germany, 
in Britain and France, for example, 
have not been successful along these 
lines and show no signs of progress. 
Where they have had a certain measure 
of success has been in creating 
prejudice on the grounds that 
Dr. Adenauer’s Government—and it is 
his once again—has been and will continue to be 
indisposed to any sort of accommodation with 
Soviet Russia, on West Berlin or other issues. 
They do not possess a strategic eye sufficiently good 
to discover that, while Berlin is the immediate 
problem, the rather more remote problem of the 
Baltic is, in the long run, equally momentous, not 
that they would be disposed to do anything to 
solve it if aware of it. 


Were Russia to put herself in possession of the 
Baltic, and its exit outside Germany, she would 
be in a much more favourable strategic situation 
in which to wage a war, of whatever kind, indeed 
one more favourable than that secured by Hitler’s 
Germany when he was able to dominate the whole 
European coast from 
northern Norway down to 
southern France. Those of 
us who recall that position 
will not need to be reminded 
of its gravity or of the vast 
efforts that were required 
to upset it. Supposing, how- 
ever, that Russia did not 
mean to go as far as the 
occupation of Sweden and 
Norway—and anything of 
the kind is unlikely because 
it would bring on a world 
war without shadow of doubt 
—she could, by domination 
of the Baltic, prepare to go 
as far as this in the event 
of war breaking out, whereas 
as matters stand she would 
have to fight for each suc- 
cessive step. All this may 
be speculative, but it is dif- 
ficult to find an explanation 
for her recent action not 
involving such a programme. 


So far, as has been stated, 
the pressure has taken an 
oblique form, but, while it 
has created most alarm in 
Finland, it cannot have 
failed to disturb the Scan- 
dinavian countries also, 
because it seems to be 
directed against them in the 
long run. One need not add 
that the United Kingdom 
and the United States must 
be equally concerned, the 
former especially because 
the picture summons up the 
nightmare situation of the 
worst phase of the Second 
World War when it seemed 
that we might be starved 
out by submarines without 
being permitted to fight a 
battle. Indeed, Lord Salter, 
in his now rare book, “‘ Allied 
Shipping Control,’’ has 
written of April 1917 in the 
First World War, in which 
Germany was less well placed 
strategically at sea than in 
the Second: “ The continu- 
ance of this rate of loss would 


ce talks might have brought disaster upon 


be renewed ~ day. The —y-} t went to —_——_ be weg bey -—% te to a lasted two all the allied campaigns and 

da nd ollowed a tour o ‘ovence. i ni ou trance er problems . . 

on and ether epest ak dy At one point he said: “ Ont the dead have no trouble and we French are not dead, might well have involved an 
in fact very 4 from it.’ unconditional surrender. 


I may seem to be going too far, but I am 
exploring the possible, not the probable. I am all 
the more anxious to light a few lamps throwing 
beams on this situation because there are so many 
other subjects in the foreground that it might not 
otherwise be accorded its full significance. I do 
not consider that anything upon which I have 
speculated is inherently impossible. It would have 
seemed so not long ago because Mr. Khrushchev 
looked like being more determined to avoid war 
than he does at present. Hitherto the hard news 
has been scanty, amounting to little more than 
that of the message addressed to the Government 
of Finland. No news will perhaps be good news, 
but I feel that there is a chance of our facing 
more news. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF GHANA: 


TRIBAL CHIEFS WHO POURED IN TO ACCRA POR THE OCCASION. 








GHAMA‘S PRODUCE ON THEIR HEADS, AND LCOME ON THEIR DRESSES: TWO MEMBERS OF A TRIBAL CHIEF'S 
WHO WERE ALSO AMONG THE WAITING ©? CLOTS AED AGEIDUE At OO Mn ERAN aameeeaaT 


THE QUEEN’S RECEPTION IN WEST AFRICA FROM THOUSANDS OF COURTEOUS AND COLOURFUL GHANAIANS 
estimated to have been as large as 250,000 was present in Accra’s 
oo Rees OO as ard ae een ee President 
forces in honour o visit o and Duke i Nkrumah and the Dul Edinb , 
Other photographs of the visit appear on the following pages, 
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THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON ARRIVAL. 


It was at exactly 4.53 p.m. on Thursday, November 9, when the huge Boeing 707 comes to see them. It is true to say that the people of Accra went wild with 
jet airliner touched down at the Accra airport, and brought the Queen and delight. There were people in brilliantly-colourful.dresses, there were flags, 
Prince Philip to Ghana for the beginning of their West African tour. She received and there were shouts, dances and the beating of drums as the open car drove 
a welcome which seemed to exceed even the expectations of those familiar with the visitors into the city with President Nkrumah. Other photographs of the 
the jubilation which Ghanaians invariably express when an important visitor visit of the Queen and Prince Philip appear on preceding and following pages. 
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GRATITUDE WRITTEN LARGE: THE SCENE IN ACCRA ON NOVEM- AN INFORMAL PORTRAIT OF GHANA'S PRESIDENT AND HIS A STATUE DRESSED UP AS A SIGN OF “VICTORY FOR GHANA": 
BER 12 AS PRESIDENT NKRUMAH (FOREGROUND) ESCORTS THE EGYPTIAN WIFE: DR. KWAME NKRUMAH, IN NATIONAL ROBES, THE BRONZE PORTRAIT OF DR. NKRUMAH, NOW WITH A SHIRT 
QUEEN FROM THE CITY’S MAKOLA MARKET WITH MME. FATHIA NKRUMAH. AND CAP. EARLIER A BOMB HAD DAMAGED IT. 





AMONG THE “ MAYMIES” AND THE BANANAS: THE QUEEN WITH THE PRESIDENT DURING 


ROSES FOR THE QUEEN: 
THEIR VISIT THE “ ” 
THE PATH TO THE TO MAKOLA MARKET. THE “MAMMIES” ARE STALLHOLDERS. 


Y.WC.A. HOSTEL IN a ae i . 
ACCRA, WHERE SHE ; —— om _ Ta 
ATTENDED A RECEP- © > 
TION WHICH WAS 
GIVEN BY THE GHANA 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN 

—NOVEMBER 11 


(Right.) SOME OF THE 
SURF-BOATS BEING 
PADDLED THROUGH 

THE WAVES AND THE 
SPRAY. THE PADDLES 
THEMSELVES LOOK AS 
THOUGH THEY HAVE || 
BEEN HIRED FROM =~ 
NEPTUNE FOR THE 

OCCASION. 


A brilliant and unconventional regatta was held for the Queen and Prince Philip | illustrated on this page—which were paddied in an enormous flotilla to 
on November 11. Races had been organised between the surf-boatmen of mass chanting of the crews. Meanwhile, those of the crew who were 
the Customs and of the lighterage companies, and afterwards the spectacle was engaged in some performance or other carried out a series of gymnastic anti 
brought to a climax by a “ parade” of hundreds of these boats—like the ones | within a few yards of the Royal seats. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF GHANA: A BANQUET; AND A CEREMONY OF WELCOME. 


N the afternoon of ° r 
November 10 the 
Queen and President 
Nkrumah attended a 
national ceremony of 
welcome by school- 
children, youth organi- 
sations and voluntary 
organisations. The 
Queen watched the dis- 
play from the high bal- 
cony in the triumphal 
arch. She was wearing 
a@ marine green dress 
with a white tucked hat. 
At the State banquet 
that evening, in her 
speech, the Queen said 
that she and the Duke 
of Edinburgh were de- 
lighted to be with the 
Ghanaian people at last 
and she said how dis- 
appointed she was when 
the visit two years ago 
had to be postponed. 
In his speech, Dr. 
Nkrumah at the banquet 
said, referring to the 
wind of change which 
he had recently called a 
hurricane, that the per- 
sonal regard and affec- 
tion of the people of 
Ghana for the Queen 
and the Duke would 
remain unaffected by it. 














(Right.) 

THE QUEEN AND PRESIDENT 
NKRUMAH DRIVING SLOWLY 
ON TO BLACK STAR SQUARE 
FOR A REVIEW OF THE 
YOUTH AND VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS OF GHANA. 


SPEAKING AT A STATE BANQUET HELD IN ACCRA ON NOVEMBER 10: THE QUEEN, WHO URGED THE COMMONWEALTH NATIONS NOT TO DOUBT ONE ANOTHER’S GOOD FAITH. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF 
GHANA: IMPRESSIVE 
PARADES BY THE GHANA 
ARMED FORCES AND THE 
POLICE IN BLACK STAR 
SQUARE, ACCRA. 


"SE poopie of Ghans mate no comet of thels 

delight that the Queen had really arrived, after 
her earlier visit had been cancelled because of the 
forthcoming birth of Prince Andrew, and after bomb 
explosions in Accra had recently created some specula- 
tion that the present one might be cancelled too. 
About 50,000 Ghanaians met her at the airport on 
November 9, after she had been flown from London 
in a B.O.A.C. Boeing 707. She was welcomed by 
President Nkrumah, as police were hard at work 

[ 


ON HER FIRST FULL DAY IN GHANA: THE QUEEN DRIVING ALONG 
THE RANKS OF TROOPS IN AN OPEN FIELD CAR IN THE COMPANY 
OF PRESIDENT NKRUMAH. 


Continued.) 

trying to restrain the crowds from surging forward 
onto the tarmac round the aircraft. Soldiers of the 
Ghana Regiment, about forty tribal chiefs, and 
numerous officials were also among those present to 
honour the British Sovereign. Behind the Queen as 
she greeted the assembled company with Dr. 
Nkrumah was the Duke of Edinburgh, dressed in the 
uniform of Admiral of the Fleet and walking beside 
the President’s Egyptian wife. Then the Queen 
waved her handkerchief to the waiting crowds, and 
thousands of gay Ghanaians—who love an excuse for 
a real celebration—broke into cheering, gymmnastics 
and music. A similar reception greeted the Queen 
and Prince Philip as they drove the six miles into 
Accra. Flags of Ghana and Great Britain were enthu- 
siastically waved, shouts filled the air, and one group 
of schoolchildren carried a coloured lantern with the 
inscription ‘‘Welcom Quen.” There followed a 
reception at Christiansborg Castle, and after that the 
Queen and Duke drove to Flagstaff House for dinner 
with President Nkrumah. On the following day an 
impressive ceremony—part of which is shown in the 
illustrations here—was held in Black Star Square, 
and in which a highly disciplined display of drill move- 
ments was put on by members of the Ghanaian forces. 
(Right.) A GENERAL VIEW OF BLACK STAR SQUARE ON NOVEM- 


BER 10, WITH THE QUEEN DRIVING AMONG GHANA'S POLICE, ARMY, 
MAVY AND AIR FORCE—INCLUDING WOMEN. 


} 








| 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT; AND A FUTURE VISTA OF ST. PAUL’S. 


A GIFT TO GRACE THIS AND SUBSEQUENT LORD MAYORS’ SHOWS: A BRITSKA, A LIGHT CEREMONIAL THE LORD MAYOR'S COACH BEING CLEANED AND GOT READY FOR ITS ANNUAL APPEARANCE 

CARRIAGE, PRESENTED TO THE TWELVE GREAT LIVERY COMPANIES BY MR. G. C. H. MATTHEY. IN THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. DURING THE REST OF THE YEAR IT STANDS ON EXHIBITION 

This Britska, dating from 1825, is one of a collection of old carriages, made by Mr. G. Cc. H. UNDER GLASS IN THE FAMOUS CITY BREWERY IN CHISWELL STREET. IT IS ALWAYS DRAWN BY 

Matthey and Mr. Robert Hare. It has been presented to the twelve great livery companies, HORSES OF THE SAME BREWERY 
. for the Masters, four at a time, to use in the Show in rotation. 


DESIGNED TO GIVE A NEW POIGNANCY TO THE PHRASE “ PER ARDUA AD ASTRA ”: THE “ SKY-BIKE,” A NEW VISTA ON ST. PAUL'S: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE EFFECT (IN SEPTEMBER 1963) 

A LIGHT AIRFRAME WHICH IT IS HOPED THE PILOT WILL BE ABLE TO PROPEL BY MEANS OF OF A NEW OFFICE PROJECT BETWEEN THE CATHEDRAL AND QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

BICYCLE-TYPE PEDALS. IT HAS BEEN BUILT BY AERONAUTICAL EXPERTS AT SOUTHAMPTON TAYLOR WOODROW CONSTRUCTION LTD. ARE ENGAGED ON THE WORK, THE ARCHITECT 
UNIVERSITY AND FLIGHT ATTEMPTS ARE LIKELY SOON BEING MR. ALEC SHICKLE OF CAMPBELL, JONES AND SONS. 


- 


THE UNDERPARTS OF THE “SKYDROFOIL,” SHOWING THE SKI-STABILISER, THE MAIN 

f HYDROFOIL AND THE CONCAVE BOTTOM. IT IS LARGELY MADE OF ALUMINIUM. 
THE “SKYDROFOIL,” A KEW AND EXPERIMENTAL TYPE OF MARINE CRAFT, DURING A TEST This 45-ft. vessel, the largest of a series designed by Mr. Brian Grimston, has been built 
PEEDS KNOTS at Hamworthy. It has space for 30-40 passengers and the fuel costs less than 64. a mile. 

i FOOLE HARBOUR, DORSET. DENGHED FOR S wee ‘ Skimming over the water it can maintain high speeds even in rough water. 
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THE CENOTAPH SERVICE; THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


=< * * ened 


io o, 


STOLEN FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: TWO LIVELY DRAWINGS BY HONORE DAUMIER. THE SECOND OF THE AMUSING SKETCHES STOLEN FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
ONE SKETCH IS IRONICALLY CALLED “A CRIMINAL CASE,” SIGNED. (Pen and chalk: 7} by 11} ins.) MUSEUM: “ TWO BARRISTERS,” BY HONORE DAUMIER. (Pen and ink: 8 by 11§ ins.) 


The two drawings by Honoré 

Daumier, valued at {£1500, a 
were stolen on November 10. bt armen 

The detectives have not 

found the thieves, yet. The 

Arts Council held 


an exhibi- | : 
tion of Daumier's art earlier ' , 
-) 


this year, which may well ; 7 

have been responsible for ~ = — 

attracting attention to these an 2h‘ 4 
drawings from court session, - 


a subject that the radical 
Daumier so enjoyed. 


os 


(Right. ) 

GATHERED TO PAY HOMAGE 

AT THE CENOTAPH : GREAT 

GROUPS FILLING WHITEHALL 

ON THE NATION'S REMEM- 
BRANCE DAY. 


The Duke of Gloucester 
led the Remembrance Day 
service at the Cenotaph on 
behalf of the Queen. In 
Field Marshal's uniform, he 
laid a wreath of poppies at 
the foot of the Cenotaph for 
the Queen. Rear-Admiral 
Christopher Bonham-Carter 
laid a wreath for Prince 
Philip. Watching from a 
0 


Gloucester, Princess Marina, 

the Duchess of Kent and 

the Earl of Snowdon. The 

two-minute silence was sig- 

nalled, on the first stroke of 

eleven from Big Ben, by the 
firing of a gun. 





SEEN FROM THE AIR: A NEW NUCLEAR POWER STATION WHICH SHOULD BE FULLY OPERA- IN SPITE OF THE WEATHER; THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW LED BY SIR FREDERICK HOARE, 
TIONAL IN LATE 1968: THE 275 MW STATION AT BERKELEY ON THE SEVERN. THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, IS FULL OF SPLENDOUR. 

The site work started in January 1957 gat be contract with A.E.I.-John Thomp- Through the City of London the Lord Mayor made his way in the gilded coach to the Law 

ckground is the barrier wall associated with Sir Frederick and Lady Hoare had invited children to watch the show on 


Com: Limited. In the ; 
the peeasond aie, te reactors, turbine house, switch-yard and associated buildings. November 11 outside Mansion House. Afterwards they lunched in the ballroom. 
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YOUTH AT THE WILDLIFE HELM. 


A PAIR of swans with their family of seven 

cygnets on the lake at Fordwich, Kent, were 
great favourites with the villagers, we are told, 
who tamed them to feed from their hands. After 
a visit from a party of youths on motor-cycles 
and scooters, armed with rifles and shotguns, only 
one cygnet was left alive. It appears that the 
youths have been killing waterfowl and other 
birds “‘ for fun ’’ on the local marshes, and often, 
so it is alleged, leaving them to bleed to death in 
the water. 

This is the sort of story that makes one’s gorge 
rise. Unfortunately, too often we hear of swans 
and their cygnets being massacred wantonly. In 
several instances during the past years, of which 
I have first-hand knowledge, the culprits have 
always been unpunished, either because they were 
not caught red-handed or the case could not be 
fully proven against them, as is required by law, 
or their identity was 
unknown, as in the ex- 
ample quoted, because 
they can mount their 
motor-cycles and get 
clean away. 

At least, ome can 
but suppose the youths 
responsible for the out- 
rage at Fordwich went 
unpunished. My source 
of information is the 
monthly bulletin issued 
for November by the 
Intelligence Unit of the 
Council for Nature, and 
in this nothing is said 
of what may have been 
the sequel. 

The Council for 
Nature was formed 
several years ago with 
the objects, broadly, 
of preserving the rage 
of the countryside and 
of its wild life. The 
monthly bulletin con- 
sists of items of interest 
culled from a variety of 
sources, of what is being 
done to these ends. The 
November bulletin is 
particularly kaleido- 
scopic and the items in 
it especially fitting for 
comment on a profit- 
and-loss basis. 

No sane person would 
wish to condone the 
irresponsible killing of 
swans, or anything else, 


and it is very to 
grow intiemant cheat 
this episode and about 
the perpetrators. It 
could, however, be 
argued that doing something just for fun, and 
doing a similar thing “just for sport,” are 
very nearly identical. It is true that those who 
kill for sport have their actions governed by 
definite laws, written or unwritten, that they 
take all precautions to “ kill clean,” and that 
they do not, as a rule, carry their activities into 
places where they have no right to be. The 
effect on the individual animals is, however, much 
the same in the end. They are shot. 

The case is highly arguable and, indeed, is 
often argued. Two points emerge, nevertheless, 
that admit of little argument. The first is that 
the scales are always weighted in favour of the 
destroyers. A hundred people may combine to 
protect a family of swans but it takes only one 
person with a gun to set their efforts at naught. 
Therefore, the more theranks of the conservatorsare 
swelled thesmaller must grow the ranks of the poten- 
tial destroyers, and the greater chance there will be 
of wanton destruction being reduced toa minimum. 

The second point that emerges is that, no 
matter how well our laws may be framed, so long 
as the law is administered justly—and nobody 
wishes for other than this—there will always re- 
main loopholes for the deliberate offender to 
exploit. The greater hope lies therefore in per- 
suading public opinion or the public attitude in 
the direction of conserving rather than destroying. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Both these causes are served by the work of 
the Council for Nature, and this is very well brought 
out in their current bulletin. Before passing to 
the brighter side of the picture, a few more words 
can profitably be said about the swan episode. 
Thus, it may reasonably be asked whether the youths 
who massacred the swans are morally more culpable 
than those who pollute our rivers. There is, for 
example, the seemingly harmless practice of driving 
a motor-car into a stream to wash it. Far from being 
harmless, the resultscan be damaging to many forms 
of wild life quite apart from the risk of making the 
waterways unsightly by converting them into drains. 

Clean water is always to be preferred to fouled 
water and there is also the chance that fish may 
return to rivers now polluted if their waters can 
be cleaned. The Salisbury and District Field 





ALL IM THE SUPPOSED INTERESTS OF MAN: A HEAP OF DEAD BIRDS PICKED UP ON ONE NORFOLK FARM I A SINGLE DAY. THEY 
HAVE BEEN POISONED BY TOXIC CHEMICALS USED AS SEED-DRESSINGS ON THE LAND. YET THERE ARE OTHERS AVAILABLE WHICH 
ARE JUST AS EFFECTIVE AS DRESSINGS AND WHICH ARE CONSIDERABLY LESS LETHAL TO WILDLIFE. 
Photograph by T. H. Blank. 


Club report, in this connection, that a consider- 
abie number of salmon parr were found in the 
Bourne below Laverstock, the first to be recorded 
for this river. The reason for this is not stated, and it 
may not be known, but this serves as an example 
of the way changes for the better in our natural 
resources are being watched, or actively helped, by 
voluntary organisations throughout the country. 

Another is seen in the work begun on a scheme 
to provide deeper water for ducks and other 
waterfowl at the famous Minsmere sanctuary of 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, on 
the Suffolk coast. The first part of the project, 
which costs £2,000, is the cleaning-out of the main 
ditch and the building of two new sluices. Had 
this work not been undertaken, the open water 
in the sanctuary would eventually all have dis- 
appeared, from natural causes. 

As it is still permissible to use toxic seed- 
dressings on winter cereals, and as, with the 
present favourable conditions, there is likely to 
be a large increase in the amount of seed sown 
in the next few weeks, it is expected that there 
will once again be heavy mortality among birds 
and mammals in many areas. The Game Re- 
search Association is active in recommending safe 
dressings and in urging all farmers to ask their 
seed merchants what dressings they are using, and 
whether it contains one of the toxic chemicals. 


It is not only animals that are menaced by 
sprays. Naturalists have hitherto complained 
that the Highways Department of Staffordshire 
County Coucil would not carry out the voluntary 
agreement between the Nature Conservancy and 
the Ministry of Transport, restricting the spraying 
of roadside verges to Class I roads and dangerous 
corners on Class II roads. Now the West Midlands 
Trust for Nature Conservation has persuaded its 
County Council to leave 211 miles of road, where 
the vegetation is of special interest, unsprayed. 

The Kent Naturalists’ Trust has secured the 
co-operation of the Roads Department of the Kent 
County Council to preserve roadside patches of 
rare plants, a calamint growing near Sitting- 
bourne and elecampane near Woodchurch. 

The path of conservation is a thorny one. By 
persuading those in authority to limit the use of 
toxic sprays on grass verges, wild flowers are 
preserved. By persuad- 
ing farmers to use non- 
toxic seed-dressings, 
birds are preserved, both 
game-birds and _ wild 
birds. Then we read 
that “At the Mickfield 
Meadow nature reserve 
of the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature 
Reserves in East Suffolk, 
wood-pigeons and 
pheasants ate practically 
every flower-bud of the 
fritillary, the reserve’s 
speciality, before they 
opened. The voracious 
birds picked off almost 
all the flowers of the 
wood anemone and the 
majority of those of 
the cowslip.”’ 

In other words, 
preservation of the 
amenities of thecountry- 
side and of its wild life 
is not just a matter 
of leaving things alone. 
Myxomatosis killed off 
the rabbits who ate the 
herbage. Cornfields 
benefited from _ their 
disappearance but in 
the wild lands the rank 
herbage flourished and 
in many places has 
stifled, or threatens to 
stifle, rare plants. Not 
only plants are affected. 
In one part of the 
country (deliberately 
left nameless) a private 
owner has fenced in 50 
acres and its population 
of rabbits so that they 
cannot escape. They eat 
down the grass leaving exactly the bare stony 
patches needed for the stone curlew to nest on. 

This is the kind of managed control needed, 
and which is such a feature of the Conservation 
Corps of the Council for Nature. Young men and 
women band together in this to carry out organised 
projects in their week-ends, digging out rivers that 
are silted-up, clearing ponds overgrown by reed- 
mace, clearing scrub from lands harbouring rare 
and desirable plants or where habitats of localised 
birds are menaced. In their work is combined 
practical achievement, education in the principles 
of conservation and, in proportion as the work is 
extended, the necessary buffer between the wild 
life and its potential destroyers. One extension 
now announced is that “‘ cadets of the Metropolitan, 
City of London and Surrey police forces are to 
help the Conservation Corps of the Council for 
Nature in its tasks of maintaining nature reserves. 
Their immediate task will be to clear a property 
on the North Downs where scrub is endangering 
the existence of an extremely rare plant.”’ 

No one who has worked for the Conservation 
Corps or similar organisation, will ever do other- 
wise than seek to preserve in a rational manner. 
The yearly intake of recruits by the Corps gives 
us one of our brightest hopes of the future in 
preventing spoliation of the countryside at the 
hands of misguided or unthinking spoilers. 





f 
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FROM A RISING AIRPORT TO A FALLING CHIMNEY: HOME NEWS’ OF INTEREST. 


THE NEW AIR TERMINAL BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT MANCHESTER AIRPORT. IT IS BOUGHT BY THE ARMY TO HELP RELIEVE THE SHORTAGE OF MARRIED QUARTERS IN 

EXPECTED THAT THE NEW TERMINAL WILL BE READY BY THE AUTUMN OF NEXT YEAR. GERMANY: ONE OF 200 30-FT. CARAVANS MADE BY THE BLUEBIRD COMPANY. THEY HAVE 

AN HOTEL DESIGNED TO SERVE MANCHESTER AIRPORT IS BEING BUILT AT WILMSLOW, BEEN CAREFULLY PLANNED IN CLOSE CONSULTATION WITH THE WAR DEPARTMENT AND 
CHESHIRE, AT A COST OF £90,600. ARE BEING DELIVERED AT A RATE OF TWENTY A WEEK. 


WITHDRAWN FROM SERVICE AT LIVERPOOL STREET STATION: A STATION PILOT ENGINE 
Ge ae ees ee 

This station pilot engine has been painted in the colours o Great Eastern Railway. 

The coming of electric and diesel trains to the Eastern ion has now meant that she 
being retired from service after a career. 


OF THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX AFTER THEIR FIRST MEETING A 980-FT. CHIMNEY FALLING TO THE GROUND AFTER A DEMOLITION SQUAD HAD DETONATED 
IM THE PAVILION AT BRIGHTON ON NOVEMBER 16. ACHARGE TO BRING IT DOWN. THE CHIMNEY WAS PART OF THE SITE OF AN OLD MILL AT ASTLEY 
of the Court shown here are (I. to r.) Alderman S. M. Caffyn, Mr. J. S. Fulton, BRIDGE, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, WHICH IS BEING CLEARED FOR A {3,000,000 REDEVELOPMENT 
Lord Shaweross and Professor Asa Briggs. The first SCHEME. THE CHIMNEY WAS BROUGHT DOWN ON NOVEMBER 1. 
in October 0} year. 
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PORTRAITS OF “BROOKIE’”—SIR ARTHUR BRYANT’S BADGER FRIEND. 


, 
WAKING UP FOR THE 
EVENING: “ BROOKIE,” 
THE SEMI-DOMESTI- 
CATED BADGER SIR 
ARTHUR BRYANT 
WROTE ABOUT IN OUR 
ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER 23. 


) be ‘Our Note 
Book’”’ in our 
issue of Septem- 
ber 23, Sir Arthur 
Bryant, after 
writing about Mrs. 
Anderson’s “‘ Elsa ”’ 
and Mr. Gavin Max- 
well’s otters, con- 
tinued, ‘‘ During 
the past few months 
I have had the 
privilege of watch- 
ing the growth of 
a similar relation- 
ship between my 
sister-in-law and a 
female badger . . . 
who was deposited 
on her doorstep by 
a farm boy whose 
friends had dug the 
little trembling 
creature and her 
family out of their 
sett.”” With infinite 
patience Mrs. Philip 
Bryant looked after 
the little badger, 
which acquired the 
name of ‘‘ Brookie,”’ 
and taught it “ to 

[Continued opposite. 


“2 "Lae 


“es 


Ld : . 
“ BROOKIE ” HAS BEEN IN THE WARS AND HAS FRESH WOUNDS ON HER NOSE AND NEAR HER 


LONDON 
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TAIL—AND SCRATCHES HER SIDE WITH HER FOREPAW. 


A MEAL IS WAITING 
FOR “BROOKIE” OUT- 
SIDE THE COTTAGE; 
AND “ TESS,” THE ALSA- 
TIAN, GOES OUT TO 
WELCOME HER AND 
LICKS HER WOUNDED 
EARS. 

Continued. | 

take nourishment at 
human hands and 
to share the daily 
life of . . . a young 
Alsatian bitch, 
three Pekinese, a 
cat and several kit- 
tens, a pair of bud- 
gerigars and a 
garden full of 
hens.’’ When she 
grew up—and per- 
haps partly in a 
huff at the larders 
being barred to 
her maraudings 
‘*Brookie’’ re- 
turned to the wild, 
but soon after took 
to looking in every 
evening for a few 
meals, a treat of 
jam or pineapple 
[Continued below, right. 


(Left.) 

“ BROOKIE” IS OUT OF 
SORTS, HAS DECLINED 
HER USUAL ROUGH- 
AND-TUMBLE, AND 
SETTLES DOWN, CURLED 
UP WITH “TESS,” IN 

“ TESS’S " CHAIR. 


A SPOONFUL OF BLACKCURRANT JAM. AMONG THE FOODS SHE DELIGHTS IN MOST AT PRESENT 


ARE JAM AND PINEAPPLE CHUNKS. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated 
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“ ANYBODY AT HOME?” LIKE A BEATRIX POTTER CHARACTER, “BROOKIE” PAUSES AT THE OPEN WINDOW—WITH ITS DOORMAT—BEFORE COMING IN. 


Continued.|) chunks, and a rough-and-tumble play with her especial | 
friend “Tess,” the Alsatian. Recently Jane Burton visited Mrs. Bryant’s | 
cottage and took this delightful series of photographs—but at a time, 
alas, when “ Brookie’’ was a little weary and battered after a battle with 


London News" by Jane Burton. 


other badgers and declined all ‘‘ Tess’s"’ offers to gambol. ‘‘ This dual 
life,’’ wrote Sir Arthur ‘‘ appears both to satisfy and enrich her nature, for 
I have noticed that during the past weeks a look of great trust and gentleness 
has appeared in her eyes that was formerly lacking.’’ 


iT 
4 
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ACTOR OF RADIO COMEDY: THE 
LATE MR. HORACE PERCIVAL. 
Mr. Horace Percival, the gifted 


who led the 
1 of 1933 


A GREAT CLIMBER: THE LATE 
MR. HUGH RUTTLEDGE. 

Mr. —\ - 

Mount Everest 

and 1936, died on November 7, 

at the age of seventy-seven. On 

both expeditions they were unlucky 

with the weather though within 

1000 ft. of the summit on the first 

expedition. He was awarded the 

Royal Geographical Society 
Founder’s Medal in 1934. 
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HEN I was at school I well remember reading 
about the vitriolic war waged in the news- 
papers of 1908 over the statues carved by a young 
iman named Jacob Epstein on a new building in 
the Strand designed for the British Medical Asso- 
ciation by the late Charles Holden. Nearly all 


were torn down 
in 1937 and the 
few remaining, 
thanks to a gener- 
ation and more of 
London’ smoke, 
are mere frag- 
ments. As was 
fitting for a build- 
ing made for 
doctors, these 
figures were 
studies of the 
human body. I 
don’t think that 
anyone would 
raise an objection 
to-day, so perhaps 
we have, in fact, 
become a trifle 
more civilised, but 
at that time fig 
leaves were an 
essential stock-in- 
trade of all decent 
sculptors and 
quite a number of 
honest citizens 
were in any case 
ready to join ina 
hue and cry after 
a foreign immi- 
grant who had 
the audacity to 
flout accepted 
conventions. 


But the circum- 
stance whichsticks 
most vividly in 
my memory was 
the absurd plight 
of some pious 
society or other 
which had an 
office on the south 
side of the Strand, 





immediately fac- «THe WINTH DUKE OF MARLBOROUG 
OF EPSTEIN’S REMARKABLE SERIES OF PORTRAIT BUSTS. 
(Bronze: 41 ins. high.) (Lent by the Duke of Marlborough.) 


ing the offending 
sculptures. The 
Society employed . 
several ladies of undeniable virtue and, in order to 
protect them from contamination frosted over all 
the office windows so that, until the end of the lease, 
the poor girls were compelled to live and work in 
purdah, as it were, and in ignorance of what went 
on in the wicked world outside. Extraordinary 
to look back and realise that I grew up in a 
society which could indulge in such idiotic be- 
haviour! I know that, as boys, we laughed 
heartily, but I learned years later from Charles 
Holden that Epstein was profoundly hurt; Holden 
went further and said that in his opinion the whole 
silly fuss was the root cause of the sculptor’s 
prickly attitude to criticism later in life. That is 
as it may be—others, who knew him as well or 
better, say that he was so absorbed in his work 
that he genuinely felt that if you did not appreciate 
the particular thing he was doing at the time, you 
were probably dishonest and anyway a fool. 


The Arts Council now does him honour in 
a beautifully balanced exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery—some of the large carvings, many of the 
famous portrait bronzes, and so chosen by Sir 
John Rothenstein that it is fairly simple to follow 
the development over the years, from the new- 
born baby, a small bronze head, of 1904, lent by 
Mrs. John Profumo, down to the delicious child 
portrait of 1959, Lady Evelyn Rose Phipps, lent 
by Lord Normanby. And what a prodigious 
achievement it all is when one adds to this selec- 
tion all one has seen of his other work from time 
to time! Yet even to-day I have noticed one 
echo from the distant past—the word “‘ obscene 
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applied to the huge alabaster of Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel, which, to me, looks remarkably 
like two wrestlers wrestling and nothing more; I 
must be more innocent than I thought. 


A little bronze belonging to Dame Myra Hess, 
a study for the enormous stone carving, ‘‘ Night,’ 
on the building over £t. James’s Underground 
station, is a most tender conception of a subject 
which goes back to Michael Angelo and beyond 
him tv Roger van der Weyden and dozens of 







































"; ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST DIGNIFIED 


early artists: the Pieta, in which a Mother 
mourns over her Dead Son. For “‘ Night,” 
Epstein has transferred the idea to that of 
a mother brooding over a sleeping son. 
But whereas, in this little bronze, despite 
its lack of precise detail, we see immedi- 
ately that his intention is beautifully 
realised, in the carving we are liable to 
feel that the grim primitive mother has 
just strangled the boy with her huge fist. 
This, to me, whatever may be argued 
about the play of light and shade, the 
relationship of masses to one another, and 
so forth, makes the St. James’s “ Night ”’ 
a disappointment. It confirms me in the 
belief that tein was, in his very bones, 
a modeller, building up in clay for trans- 
lation into bronze, not a divinely inspired 
carver at all, with two remarkable excep- 
tions. One of them is the once hated and 
now ignored “ Rima ”’ in Hyde Park; the 
other is the ‘‘ Lazarus ” from New College, 
Oxford, which is in the exhibition, though I do not 
know how the college can bear to part with it, 
for it stands in the antechapel and takes one’s 
breath away, and is all the more moving by 
contrast with Sir Joshua Reynolds’ insipidly banal 
window above. 


It is fascinating to watch him flirting with 
African Art (he had a magnificent collection of his 
own which was seen at the Arts Council Gallery 
last year) and with current pre-1914-isms. Vorti- 
cism, for example, as exemplified by the curious 
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“ Rock Drill ’’ of 1913. It is still more fascinating 
to watch him finding himself as the years passed 
rejecting abstractions and obstinately remain- 
ing warmly human. This must have required 
courage at the time and he wrote later that “ the 
advanced critics spoke of my having thrown up 
the sponge. I was lost to the movement.... But 
to think of abstraction as an end in itself is un- 
doubtedly letting oneself into a cul-de-sac and can 
only lead to exhaustion and impotence.”’ 


He was destined to be the centre of contro- 
versy until the end, but however much his critics 
may deplore some of his work, they have no right 
to suggest that he was insincere. You may or 
may not detest his ‘‘ Genesis ’’: what was horrible, 
a crowning insult, was for the figure to be made 
into a peepshow for gaping multitudes. My own 
personal and very special hate is reserved for 
what is to me the most trivial and exasperating 
of all London statues—the bronze memorial to 
Smuts in Parliament Square, from which I have 
to avert my eyes whenever I pass, so certain am 
I that at any moment the poor man is about to 
tumble off his plinth. We are spared any reference 
to that in this exhibition, but we are shown the 
plaster cast of the noblest of his London monu- 
ments, the Cavendish Square ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child ”’ and of the “‘ Christ in Majesty ”’ of Llandaff 
Cathedral, from each of which it is possible to 
gauge something of the quality of the finished 
work amid its final surroundings 


None the less, I suppose that his great gifts 
found their fullest expression in his portrait busts, 
whether of the old and distinguished—Vaughan 
Williams, for example, or Lord Fisher—or of the 
very young. He obviously delighted in children 
and one moves around from head to head marvel- 
ling at the subtlety, entirely without false senti- 
ment, with which his powerful fingers could convey 
intimations of immortality, of dreams half 
remembered from the womb of time. Among the 
very large figures perhaps one plaster cast, in 







“FRISKY”: ALSO FROM THE ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION OF 
EPSTEIN’S WORK ON VIEW AT THE TATE GALLERY, LONDON, 


UNTIL DECEMBER 17. 


(Bronze: 12 ins. high.) (Lent by the Cornwall Education Committee.) 


view of the commotion of 1908, is of particular 
interest. When the Strand statues were about to 
be torn down in 1937, Sir Muirhead Bone had 
plaster casts made of some of them which he 
presented to the sculptor; one of them, a splendidly 
austere old woman holding a baby in her arms, is 
No. 2 in this exhibition. The original, of course, 
is destroyed, but I think most people will feel 
that it could be classed with any of the later 
famous works; one feels doubly sorry for the poor 
girls behind their frosted glass windows who were 
not allowed to see so fine a carving. 
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OLLYWOOD: OVER £6,000,000 DAMAGE IN A BRUSH FIRE. 


Mh oP ~ 


IN THE RUBBLE OF THEIR HOME: BURT LANCASTER AND HIS ZSA ZSA GABOR WITH ALL THAT REMAINS OF HER {140,000 A VETERAN COMEDIAN WHO LOST NOT ONLY HIS HOME, 
DAUGHTER, JOANNA, SURVEY THE RESULT OF THE DISASTER HOUSE WHICH IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN FULL OF BUT ALL HIS MEMENTOES, TROPHIES AND AWARDS: 
WHICH STRUCK THE HOLLYWOOD HILLS. VALUABLE PAINTINGS AND JEWELLERY. JOE E. BROWN, SALVAGING A FEW BELONGINGS. 


OLLYWOOD film stars 
were compelled to per- 

form roles in real-life which 
many of them have been 
enacting for years before the 
camera, when a disastrous 
brush fire swept through part 
of the fashionable Holly- 
wood Hills area of Los 
Angeles, swallowing up more 
than 250 houses—many of 
them lavish mansions cost- 
ing up to £140,000. The 
situation became really dan- 
gerous on November 6 when 
fire storms broke out. These 
occur when flames become 
so hot that they create their 
own winds which drive the 
fires in every direction. Two 


RIES OF HIROSHIMA: CHALON 
ROAD, IN THE FASHIONABLE BEL- 
AIR DISTRICT OF LOS ANGELES, 
WITH EVERY HOUSE BURNT OUT. 


THE EX-VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, MR. RICHARD 
NIXON, AND HIS WIFE, WHO WERE COMPELLED TO LEAVE 
THEIR HOUSE. BUT IT WAS UNDAMAGED. 
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MANSIONS TO ASHES: THE BLAZE IN CALIFORNIA AND ITS AFTERMATH. 


FIRE-FIGHTING FROM THE AIR: AN AIR TANKER SPRAYING THE BLAZE WITH TONS 
OF FIRE-QUENCHING LIQUID—BUT WITHOUT MUCH INITIAL EFFECT. 


THE LUCKY AND THE LUCKLESS: THE THREE HOUSES IN THE FOREGROUND HAVE 
BURNT TO THE GROUND, BUT THE THREE BEHIND THEM ARE UNTOUCHED. 


BEEN 


IRONICALLY ONLY A SWIMMING-POOL APPEARS UNTOUCHED IN THIS BURNT-OUT CLUSTER OF PALATIAL MANSIONS IN THE BEL-AIR DISTRICT. 


THE END OF ANOTHER HOUSE WHICH EVEN AN ARMY OF 2300 FIREMEN COULD NOT 
SAVE. BUT BY NOVEMBER 8 THE FIRE SEEMED UNDER CONTROL. 


Two Hollywood fires raged out of control in the hills above Los Angeles for 
two days, before the wind changed. This gave the thousands of fire-fighters a 
chance to encircle the most dangerous one with a 20-50 ft. fire-break on 
November 8. More than 6000 acres of the Bel-Air “film star’’ suburb were 
burnt out, and among the homes destroyed were those belonging to numerous 
actors, actresses, and producers: Dick Powell, Alfred Hitchcock, Zsa Zsa 
Gabor, Burt Lancaster, Joe E. Brown, Joan Fontaine, Richard Boone, Robert 


A SCHOOL IN FLAMES: ONE OF THE NUMEROUS BUILDINGS DESTROYED IN THE FASHIONABLE 


's 
: 


BEL-AIR DISTRICT OUTSIDE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Lad Fred MacMurray, Steve Cochran and Robert Stack. Mr. and Mrs. 

chard Nixon were forced to leave their house, but the fire stopped a few 
hundred yards from it. The Nobel Prize-winning scientist, Dr. Willard Libby, 
lost both his house and his fall-out shelter. Although most of the houses were 
insured, much of the personal property i in them was not. Insurance companies 
have shown an unwillingness to issue policies for possessions which these 
much-travelled stars are constantly taking with them round the world. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPANISH HERO OF THE 11TH CENTURY, EL 














“ HALF MY LIFE HAS DESTROYED THE OTHER HALF”: A GRIEVING CHIMENE (SOPHIA LOREN) 
EXPLAINS TO EL CID WHO HAS UNWILLINGLY KILLED HER FATHER 




















MOUTAMIN (DOUGLAS WILMER) OFFERING THE CROWN OF VALENCIA TO EL CID (CHARL- 
TON HESTON). THE SEQUENCE WAS FILMED IN THE 1LITH-CENTURY CITY OF PENISCOLA. 








WAR MACHINES, CATAPULTS AND SCALING LADDERS ARE PUT IN POSITION: JOINED WITH HIS 
ALLY, MOUTAMIN, EL CID MASSES HIS FORCES ON THE BEACH OUTSIDE THE CASTLE WALLS 





























AFTER THE STARVING POPULACE HAS SURRENDERED: EL CID ENTERS THE MOSLEM AS HIS DYING WISH EL CID REQUESTS THAT CHIMENE AND FANEZ (MASSIMO SERRATO) HAVE 
PALACE OF VALENCIA. THE TOWNSPEOPLE HAD REVOLTED AGAINST AL KADIR. HIS BODY STRAPPED TO HIS HORSE SO THAT HE MAY STILL LEAD HIS MEN INTO BATTLE. 


By 1050, fifty years before the Crusades, war-torn Spain had settled into a brief battle, the Moorish leaders are captured by El Cid. He decides to 
weary and uneasy peace, with the nation divided between the Christians release his captives and this act of leniency is hailed as treason at court. In 
and the Moors. Into this feudal arena of a divided Spain came a young detending his son before the court, El Cid’s old father is insulted by Count 
Castilian knight whose courage, vision and sense of justice set him apart Gormaz, father of Chimese, who is betrothed to El Cid. The haughty Count 
from others. His name was Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, called El Cid. Mean- refuses to apologise and in the ensuing fight with El Cid, Gormaz is slain. 
while, Ben Yussuf, the African v.ar-lord, plans to overrun Spain. Inspired Chimene goes to King Ferdinand asking for vengeance. El Cid begs 
by Ben Yussuf, the Emirs raid a Castilian border village where, after a Ferdinand to let him fight the giant champion, Don Martin; thus accord- 
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CID, RETOLD IN THE ORIGINAL COUNTRY, IN A MAJOR FILM. 





























MASSED ON THE BEACH: THE ARMY IS PREPARED FOR THE CONQUEST OF VALENCIA. THE PRODUCTION, DIRECTED BY ANTHONY MANN, WITH SCREEN PLAY BY PHILIP YORDAN, COST $7,000,000. 


ing to the current custom of trial by combat, God would judge his guilt where they are cut down by Alfonso and the Knights and the allies of 


or innocence by the outcome. In a desperate combat, El Cid prevails. El Cid.... This romantic story of chivalry in early Spain has been retold 
With the death of King Ferdinand, who divides his kingdom between his with remarkable colour and vividness by the Samuel Bronston production. 
three children, there is brutality and unrest. El Cid is banished from his “ E) Cid” is in Super Technirama-70 and Technicolor. Where possible, 
homeland. He fights at Valencia. Finally he is killed and at his wish he is the settings are authentic. The film, directed by Anthony Mann, is distrib- 
propped on his horse which rides out against the African hordes who, uted in the U.K. by Rank Film distributors the Gala Premiére being on 
terrified by the invincible ride through death, flee to the sea and their ships Dec. 6 at the Metropole, S.W.1. 
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HERE are two 
ways in which 
it is easy to bring 
out more sharply 
the beauty of those 
plants in the garden 
whose forms and 
colours are the com- 
moner ones; one is 
to plant here and 
there shrubs and herbaceous subjects whose foliage 
is not green but some other colour; the other is 
to plant shrubs whose form, whether of individual 
leaf or of general bearing, is uncommon, or at 
least uncommon in an English garden. 











To deal first with the subject of form: the use 
of fastigiate shrubs among the spreading, sprawling 
or bushy forms, is too obvious to call for any dis- 
cussion; an erect, narrow juniper among spreading 
shrubs or herbaceous plants which hold them- 
selves like the water of a fountain, is always a 
striking object drawing attention not only 
to itself but to the shape, so often unnoticed 
in detail, of its contrasting neighbours. But 
there are at least two plants, both of them 
hardy and not particular about the nature 
of the soil, which certainly should be more 
widely planted than they are: I mean the 
yuccas, and the New Zealand “ flax,” 
Phormium tenax. Both give to any plantation 
in which they are carefully sited a touch of 
the exotic which favours both themselves and 
their surroundings. Both have sword-shaped 
leaves, yet they are very different. 


Phormium tenax is a liliaceous plant 
whose name of New Zealand flax or flax lily 
derives from the use made of the leaf fibres. 
It has hitherto been confined to the south- 
west and Victorian greenhouses, but it is 
making its way elsewhere, for it is apparently 
hardier than it was long supposed to be. 
I know two fine plants of it growing at a high 
altitude in Surrey where frosts can be sharp; 
but I do not suppose it is hardy all over 
the country. It needs a lot of room. The 
magnificently stout, leathery leaves, beauti- 
fully shaped like broadswords, can, in suitably 
rich loam, attain a height of 9 ft., although, 
as a matter of fact, I have not seen any 
plant with leaves more than 6 ft. long. 
With age the plant forms a dense, stout 
clump of these huge leaves rising from a 
complex crown below which is an enormously 
stout, tough root. Propagation is by dividing 
this root, and even with quite a young 
plant this requires a very sharp tool and 
a lot of sheer physical strength! One really 
grows this plant for its leaves, but there is 
a flower; the stem, rising from among the 
leaves, ascends to a height of from 6 to 15 ft. 
before the flowers open; they are borne in a 
panicle and are a dull red, rather like 
hemerocallis. I recently saw, at Sharpitor, the 
National Trust garden I wrote about some weeks 
ago on this page, some fine young plants of the 
variety purpureum which I had not seen before 
and which are a much subtler colour than pur- 
pureum varieties of green plants usually are. 
This variety I am growing from seed, which 
germinates in gentle heat very readily. They need 
growing in sterilised compost, for the seedlings are 
at first so like grass that there is danger of weeding 
them out. The seedlings do not germinate purple, 
or, rather, the deep mauve of this variety, but 
green, turning colour later. 


Yucca is related to phormium, for it is also 
liliaceous. The yuccas come from the coastal 
region of the Southern United States and from 
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LEAF-COLOUR AND FORM. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Mexico, yet they are extremely hardy, with- 
standing zero Fahrenheit without suffering any 
damage. One of the handsomest species, Y. fila- 
mentosa, does not require a great deal of room, 
for its head of narrow, sword leaves about 30 ins. 
long rises from a crown, not a real stem. The 
specific name refers to the filaments, dark, wiry 
growths from the margins of the leaves which, 
turning inwards and growing in a series of curves 
across the faces of the leaves, make the latter 
look very much as if they had been cut up with a 
fret-saw to make a jigsaw puzzle, and carefully 
reassembled. The panicle of flowers on their 
5 or 6-ft. stem are creamy bells 2 ins. in diameter 
and look like Brobdingnagian lilies-of-the- valley. 
Y. flaccida is a smaller plant and, in my opinion, 
not so handsome, but it is, nevertheless, useful. 
Y. glauca is twice the size and has pale green 





A SPLENDIDLY ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECT FOR DIVERSIFYING THE GARDEN 
SCENE: YUCCA GLORIOSA, WHICH EVENTUALLY MAKES A TRUNK-LIKE 
STALK AND ATTAINS § FT. OR MORE. THE BELLS ARE CREAMY WHITE, 
SOMETIMES TINGED WITH RED OR PURPLE. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


flowers, but it does not flower regularly. For 
regular flowering plant, if you have room, either 
Y. gloriosa, which, having a trunk-like stem which 
makes it look like a palm-tree, attains 8 ft. or 
more; or Y. recurvifolia, another tall yucca. 
There are other species of which I have no ex- 
perience, and there were, at one time, a con- 
siderable number of hybrids produced in Italy 
but widely planted here; it would be interesting to 
know if any survive. Hybridisation, or even just 
selection, might give us a truly red-flowered yucca, 
for at least in gloriosa the flowers are frequently 
tinged with pink. 


For contrasting with and throwing up the 
beauty of green-leaved plants we can plant those 
with silver, golden, red or blue foliage. By blue 












I mean that blue- 
green described by 
botanistsasg/laucus. 
Red-leaved peren- 
nials are quite com- 
mon; among the 
shrubs the most 
graceful and 
manageable are the 
Japanese maples. 
However, it is the silver-leaved plants I want to 
write about here, since I have just been planting 
some myself. A number of these are to be found in 
the enormous genus Senecio, all of them having 
white, cream or morecommonly yellow daisy-flowers 
of less importance than the foliage. S. compactus, 
not quite hardy north of London, looks almost snow- 
white when growing among green plants. But 
its leaves are entire whereas the most beautiful 
senecios have much divided leaves, some of the 
finest but, alas, least hardy, looking almost like 
silver ferns. In the hardy S. laxifolius the silvery- 
white of compactus becomes a pewtery-grey. 
The most commonly-planted senecio is 
eleagnifolius buchananii, the plant famous for 
its indifference to salt spray at the seaside. 
Other species share this tolerance. Among 
the most beautiful of the pinnate-leaved 
varieties are those of S. leucostachys, a true 
silver in colour, but not very hardy, though it 
can be planted in fairly cold districts as a 
wall shrub. 











One of the pleasantest of silver-leaved 
shrubs, and of very manageable size even in 
small gardens is a convolvulus from the 
Mediterranean, C. cneorum. Like all the 
above, it is an evergreen, or, rather, ever-silver. 
This silvery look is owing to the silky hairs 
which densely cover all the younger parts 
of the plant. I have not seen a specimen 
more than 3 ft. tall and about as much through, 
and, as a rule, the plants are rather smaller. 
The flowers are typical convolvulus flowers, 
white tinged pink, and they are borne in 
succession throughout the summer so that 
the shrub is more or less in flower from late 
spring until early autumn. This convolvulus 
cannot be planted just anywhere: it is hardy 
all along the south and west coastal strips, 
inland in the south and west, near the sea in 
the east. It is apt to be damaged by hard 
winters in the Home Counties north-east of 
London, but even there and in the Midlands 
it can be planted where there is a 
really favourable site, with protection from 
the cold quarters, full exposure to the 
south, and a dry, sunny bed. I think 
this plant dislikes cold water rather than 
just cold. 


While on the subject of silver-leaved 
plants there is one tree which I should like 
to mention, which is much too rarely 

planted, and which is an object of great beauty: 
the weeping, silver lime, Tilia petiolaris. Growing 
as a specimen tree, it is one of the most 
beautiful objects any park or large garden can 
boast. It attains about 80 ft. in time, and 
perhaps more, although those I have seen are 
not so large. Its habit is most graceful, the 
branches pendent in tiers; the silvery look 
comes from the underside of the leaves when they 
are stirred by the wind, for they are densely felted 
with white. The flowers, which appear in July or 
August, are exceptionally fragrant and their nectar 
is apparently narcotic; at all events, bees get dead 
drunk on it, and doubtless an infusion of tilleul 
made from this species would be even more 
soothing than the one commonly served in 
France. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 124: VISITORS’ DAY AT SING-SING? 






































A FEMALE BABOON LOOKING LIKE A REPENTANT CONVICT AS SHE DOZES OFF TO SLEEP. 


is baboon feels to all those humans performing for | been collected from all over the world for her instruction and enjoyment. 
fetal this Ave | Every now and then she says to herself, ‘‘ Poor things, I’m sure they’re 


should maintain her interest all the time and so she drops off intoa little | not really happy cooped up there behind bars”; her kindly heart is 


nie amusement behind bars, it is too much to expect that she 
afternoo ippi ire between her teeth rather as a baby might touched and she flings a banana skin or a few nuts at them hoping these 
suck its yt yp ‘consfort. After a short nap she will wake up small gifts will be a change after their monotonous diet. She is seen here 
again twee | and able to take a polite interest in the humans who have at home in the Ibadan University Zoo. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 























w= the Old Vic curtain fell after 
the ‘‘Agamemnon”’ of schylus, 
[ realised that we had in Ruth Meyers, of the 
Oxford Playhouse Company, a young tragic act- 
ress; and we have few. I had met Miss Meyers 
before in the theatre; but here she was matching 
herself against Greek tragedy in a performance 
that, for twenty minutes or so, scorched the mind. 





A SCENE FROM THE OXFORD PLAYHOUSE PRODUCTION OF 
“ THE ORESTEIA,” WITH YVONNE MITCHELL (ELECTRA) AND 
RONALD LEWIS (ORESTES). 


Too often, in these great, far-off plays, so hard to 
bring to a modern stage, the emotions are simu- 
lated, not experienced. Sybil Thorndikes are 
rare. But here was Cassandra, _ enslaved, 
doomed prophetess, from the moment she 
stood first, detached, in absolute grief, by 
the chariot of Agamemnon. The tragic mask 
was not casually assumed: Miss Meyers acted 
with heart and mind. 


Most of the playing in the ‘ Agamemnon” 
had the classic line: Catherine Lacey’s Clytem- 
nestra, her voice an edged blade; the Agamemnon 
of Ronald Lewis. If the ensuing sections of the 
trilogy, ‘‘The Libation-Bearers”’ and “ The 
Eumenides,”” had sustained the quality, this 
would have been a night indeed. A night in one 
sense it was—nearly four hours of it—and for the 
speaking and ordering of the ‘“ Agamemnon” 
alone, it would be honoured. The second and 
third plays, less piercing in themselves, failed, I 
thought, to keep the temperature. Maybe the 
opening of the night had drained emotion. Maybe 
Minos Volanakis did not manceuvre them per- 
suasively in décor by Yolanda Sonnabend that 
seemed to me to be dingy. Possibly the translation 
did not shine, and certainly in ‘‘ The Eumenides ” 
I found myself thinking of oratorio rather than 
of Aischylean tragedy. 


Yet it was, in some ways, a feat to astonish. 
I hope that a few, at least, in the first-night 
house remembered Frank Benson; how that great 
man of the theatre, when an Oxford undergraduate, 
acted Clytemnestra in the original text, and how, 
nearly a quarter of a century later, he put the 
whole of the translated ‘“‘ Oresteia ’’ into the reper- 
tory of the Benson company: for his ‘‘ Agamem- 
non’ he reproduced the famous Oxford settings, 
the flame-quivering altars, the hangings of saffron 
and purple. The venture surprised a good many 
people at the time. The Orestean Trilogy was 
called, in one place or another, an 


MOUNTAIN AIR. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


Fortunately, in ‘‘ The Libation-Bearers,’’ there 
was the quivering emotion of Yvonne Mitchell’s 
Electra, black-robed above the tomb. In “ The 
Eumenides”’ the disposition of the set, an 
Athene who reminded me of a polite Britannia, 
and an overplus of chanting, cooled my response 
In spite of Ronald Lewis’s vigour, the night ended 
for me when Orestes, pursued by the invisible 
Furies, rushed from the scene at the close of 
““ The Libation-Bearers.”’ 


I wish that the Gilbert Murray versions had 
been used. It is, of course, wildly unfashionable 
to say this, and I know all the complaints about 
the Murray text. Still, I believe obstinately in 
its theatrical effect, the potency of its sound, its 
constant flash and ring. Doubtless it is ungrateful 
to complain when so much has been given to us 
I cannot believe that we shall meet the “ Oresteia "’ 
again for a long time; it is imaginative of the Vic 
to follow it by O’Neill’s ‘“‘ Mourning Becomes 
Electra.’ 


Unquestionably, of the three plays, the “‘ Aga- 
memnon ’’—this version is by Edith Hamilton 
must dwell in remembrance Mr. Volanakis 
directed it with a certain fierce simplicity; and, 
as I say, the Cassandra moved me as no young 
emotional actress had done for far too long: in 
utter stillness, as in prophetic fury, this was the 
Eschylean figure. 


From the woes of the House of Atreus we 
pass to the ‘ Heartbreak House’’ of Shotover 
The play is by Bernard Shaw; but I have always 
thought that the wayward, ancient Shotover col- 
laborated with him in raising what Ellie calls 
“this silly house, this strangely happy house, 
this agonising house, this house without founda- 
tions.’’ The secondary title is ‘ a fantasia in the 
Russian manner on English themes.”” Shaw may 
have been _ inspired 
by Chekhov: his play, 
basically the drama- 
tist’s view of cultured, 
leisured, pre-war 
society, is fully 
Shavian and Shoto- 
verian; the fact that 
it was begun before 
the First World War 
and finished in the 
middle of it—some- 
thing the dramatist 
has not tried to con- 
ceal—does not worry 
me in the _ theatre 
(though I agree that 
it should) simply 
because these people, 
while we are with 
them, can talk them- 
selves into our belief. 
It is only after the 
last curtain that we 
begin to wonder—and 
then we have no real 
wish to do so because 
the third act is one of 
the most impressive 
passages in the entire 
Shavian world of 
eloquence and caprice, 
and we must welcomeit 
whenever it reappears. 


True, some of the play is maddening. Mangan, 
firmly though George Benson acts him, must be 
tedious, and we have in the second act to say with 
Polonius, ‘“‘ This is too long.”” But there are so 
many compensations: Shotover himself, the 
ancient mariner who at the last speaks in the voice 





~ 


Acetylene Trinity, an Austrian Trilogy 
and an Australian Tragedy. But it 
rarely failed to impress as it went forward 
upon that majestic course of retribution, 
punishment, reconciliation. 


So, too, at the Old Vic, even if 
the Oxford Playhouse Company. weak- 
ened after the first sharp impact. 





“ THAT 'S US” (Royal Court).—A play by Henry Chapman. 
“THE RIVALS” (Pembroke, Croydon).—Sheridan’s comedy, with Fay 
Compton, Fenella Fielding, Syivia Syms. 
“ THE CUPBOARD ” (Arts).—A play by Ray Rigby, with Joyce Carey, Mary 
Clare, Cyril Shaps and Richard Goolden. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(November 14.) 


(November 15.) 


_ 


(November 13.) 
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of apocalypse; the sisters Hesione and 
Ariadne (Desmond MacCarthy said that 
Hesione was “ the last gleam of Shaw’s love for 
Ellen Terry *’); the inconsistent but endearing 
ingénue; and, throughout, the sound of Shaw's 
beautifully orchestrated prose 


At Wyndham’s now, Frank Hauser’s produc 
tion from Oxford—this has been a remarkable 
Oxford week—is always secure in the mind. We 
may question some of the casting, and we may 
prefer to keep our former memories of a few of 
the parts; but, considered as a complete company, 
Mr. Hauser’s will have our respect. I think, in 
particular, of the pattern of the last scene in which 
we know that the cast is replying confidently and 
truthfully to Shaw’s demands—and they are often 
extraordinary demands. 


I do not say that Roger Livesey has the voice 
for Shotover, who is Lear and Isaiah and Noah, 
with a good deal of Shaw himself. It is a voice that 
seems to be muffled, sieved to us through fine 


gauze. In the longer speeches we are conscious of 
strain. And yet the man is Shotover, in mind as 
in aspect: the make-up is subtly considered, and 


Mr. Livesey knows about beards. Intellectually, 
there is no doubt. The actor had the house with 
him in an uncanny hush during that last exchange 
with Hector 


HECTOR What am I to do? 

SHOTOVER: Do? Nothing simpler. Learn your 

business as an Englishman 

And what may my business as an English- 

man be, pray ? 

SHOTOVER: Navigation. Learn it and live; or leave it 
and be damned 


HECTOR 


Judy Campbell and Dulcie Gray understand the 
sisters, though as I have to observe whenever 





FROM FRANK HAUSER’S PRODUCTION OF SHAW’S “ HEARTBREAK HOUSE”: (L. TO R.) LADY 
UTTERWORD (DULCIE GRAY), RANDALL UTTERWORD (BARRY SINCLAIR), MANGAN (GEORGE 
BENSON), HECTOR HUSHABYE (MICHAEL DENISON) AND CAPTAIN SHOTOVER (ROGER LIVESEY) 


anybody plays Mrs. Hushabye, I can never be 
certain whether the eyes are “’ like the fishpools of 
Heshbon ’’; it is one of Shaw’s agreeable directions 
that must be taken for granted. Perlita Neilson 
can make sense of Ellie; and Michael Denison 
enjoys himself richly as that ‘‘ very handsome man 
of fifty, with mousquetaire mous- 
taches,” who has my favourite day- 
dream: “He fights a desperate duel 
with an imaginary antagonist, and after 
many vicissitudes runs him through 
the body up to the hilt.” That sounds 
almost like Shaw at work. I wonder 
what he and Aischylus are having to 
say to each other now in the matter of 
dramatic technique ? 
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rT°’HIS week, | propose to consider the 

Jews. When races have been per- 
ecuted, for a long or a short time, a 
convention grows up, at least in this 
country, that it is almost indecent to dis- 
cuss their racial characteristics, and worse 


LAL e nen 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


is a sad discovery to have made, for 
it is not long since such a book as SPINE 
CHILLERS, rather grandiosely described 
as a “giant anthology of mystery and 
horror,” selected by Elizabeth Lee, would 
have caused my flesh to creep with the 
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than indecent to pass any strictures on 

them. So far as this conspiracy of silence is 
dictated by compassion, courtesy and good feeling, 
it is honourable. But I doubt whether it is in all 
respects wise, for silence erects a barrier—a barrier 
of ice—every bit as exclusive as that publicly 
erected by Adolf Hitler and his friends or Dr. 
Verwoerd and his. Chilly courtesy repels, and hints 
at all kinds of reticence and reserve. Jews, Africans, 
and other persons who have suffered from racial 
exclusion would almost rather be the objects of 
argument and passion, for these manifestations 
at least tacitly acknowledge their status as human 
beings. 

The Jew and his qualities forms the whole 
background to Leon Uris’s new mammoth novel, 
Mitra 18. When the same author produced 
‘‘ Exodus,’’ I rebuked him sharply for a piece of 
anti-British propaganda which could not have 
been more disastrous for the cause of Israel if it 
had been specially commissioned by the Arab 
League. This long account of the heroic stand 
made by the Jews in the Warsaw ghetto against 
the embattled might of Germany in 1943 is not 
open to the same objections. True, Mr. Uris still 
takes a simpliste view of history, assuming that 
all the falsification and exaggeration of the Left- 
Wing intellectuals of the late 1930's is now en- 
shrined in some kind of political Torah. His 
references to the Spanish Civil War, for instance, 
are particularly gross and misleading. But all 
this is by the way. What Mr. Uris has to show 
us this time is Polish Jewry, with all its divisions 
and sub-divisions, with all its rich variety of 
individuals and groups, ranging from the vilest 
and the most oily subservience to suicidal hero- 
ism. In presenting this picture, the author is 
transparently honest. He shirks nothing, sup- 
presses nothing. It is almost as though he liked 
to dwell on the least attractive aspects of Jewish 
crawling to tyranny, based on a kind of mystique 
of suffering, in order to make his contrasts the 
more telling. 

The strange truth seems to be that both 
cringing and heroism are innate in the Jewish 
character, and may often be found, disconcertingly 
parallel, in the same individual. History con- 
firms this. It would be a great mistake to con- 
clude that the toughness of the gallant young 
fighters of Israel, manifested in the Boy-Scout 
atmosphere of the kibbutzim, is something new. 
What of Joshua, Gideon and their armies? What 
of the Maccabees? What of Jerusalem zealots 
who held the city against the forces of Titus? 
All this is part of Israel's historical heritage. So, 
too, are the wailing wall, the utter despair written 
into some of the Psalms, and the gross lack of 
dignity of some of the persecuted facing their 
persecutors. Judas Maccabeus, in history, and 
Shakespeare’s Shylock, in fiction, are obverse 
and reverse of the same coin. The tangled 
threads are woven and rewoven, in Leon Uris’s 
new book, to make a splendid tapestry. 

Authors with axes to grind can be exceedingly 
trying. What a good book could have been written 
by Laurens van der Post, if he had only decided 
to treat his admirable little bushmen as human 
beings instead of as some sort of symbol of original 
innocence! His THE Heart oF THE HUNTER is a 
curious mixture of interesting fact, sentimentality, 
sententiousness and an absurd hotch-potch or 
pot-pourri of naturalised religion, one part of 
Frazer to three parts of Jung. The study of com- 
parative religion and Jung's theories of archetypes 
and of the universal unconscious have much to 
answer for. In amateur hands—and I cannot 
regard this author as anything but amateur in 
these respects—they produce conclusions which 
will seem wild and absurd to the reader of ordinary 
common-sense, and, to the orthodox Christian, 
verging on the blasphemous. Yet Colonel van der 
Post is obviously endearing, and it is to be hoped 
that he will succeed in his aim of preserving the 
bushmen from extinction. : 

If great men are not heroes to their valets, 
they are often seen as far less than heroic by the 
members of their own family. There is much that 
is pathetic about the disjointed reminiscences in 
Totstoy REMEMBERED, by his son, Sergei Tolstoy. 
Sergei was the eldest of Tolstoy’s family. He 
lived even longer than his father, and these 
memoirs were found among his papers when he 
died m 1947. To a large extent they consist of 
the small irrelevances which belong to the inti- 
mate story of any family, but Sergei has much 
to say, too, about his father’s relations with his 
mother and with other notabilities of his age, 
such as Turgenev. The dichotomy in Tolstoy’s 


character becomes frighteningly apparent. It 
—_ have made him exceedingly difficult to live 
with. 

Miss Ursula Bloom is ploughing ahead with 
her books of reminiscence. I found the latest, 
War Isn’t WonpDERFUL, rather disappointing. It 
contains little or nothing beyond the experiences 
of countless other wives and mothers during the 
war years: separation, frustration, bombs, black- 
out, rationing, the lot. I did, however, find a 
good deal of honesty, for the heroism of Britain's 
stricken population was mixed up with a good deal 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


WAY? 


Y daily mail-bag is a constant source of diver- 
sion. If only I could keep up with the 150 
or so letters per day ! 


Three little items from last week's influx of chess 
news from various parts of the world... 


AVAVAV REVIVE VBI IVI IVETE 


Queensland, amazingly, has a chess magazine of 
its own. That His Excellency the Governor a ueens- 
land is a chess enthusiast has, I feel, a lot to do with 
it. More lighthearted than most chess magazines, it 
told a story recently that even I had not heard 
before. 


The chess maniacs of a certain small town there 
had formed the habit of crowding into an hotel’s 
entrance hall for play day after day. Suddenly 
realising that he was hardly getting a penny out of 
them from one month’s end to another, the manager 
one day cleared all of them out. ‘“* What is all the 
commotion ?"’ asked one passer-by. ‘‘ He’s only 
pulling chessnuts out of the foyer!" was the 
explanation. 


VAAN VAS 


¥ 


‘a 


“ Critic’s Choice "’ is, or was until recently, run- 
ning at the Barrymore Theatre on Broadway. Red- 
haired Virginia Gilmore and the “ work crew”’ (I 
imagine this is American for “ prop. men”’) were 
reported as playing chess almost non-stop through- 
out every performance, ‘‘ We keep the board right 
beside the electrician’s control panel so the men can 
attend to their work,’’ Miss Gilmore confessed 
recently. ‘‘ There are about six of us who play and 
usually a dozen or so kibitzers. It gets really mad 
at times. At one point I had to give up because of 
interference with rehearsals; and I lost one game 
because I made a move too fast so as not to miss 
my cue.” 


Ruminating on the approach of some amateur 
actors of my acquaintance to their parts, I am in- 
clined to wonder whether their acting would improve 
if they were to take it less seriously. 


PUENTE RE CIEE CEE 
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Three times U.S. champion and a recognised 
Grand Master and world championship candidate by 
the age of eighteen, Bobby Fischer from Brooklyn 
is already a fable. 


Old chess-players gasped and reeled when they 
heard him, in an interview on the B.B.C., describe 
Alekhine’s play as rather mechanical. ‘ He'd just 
work up a good position, then pull out a combina- 
tion... .” As simple as that! 


BVEVEVAVA ES 


as 


Playing a match against Sammy Reshevsky 
recently for a $5000 stake, he was told, perhaps 
rather arbitrarily, by the organising committee that 
they had switched the next game from a Saturday 
afternoon to the Sunday morning. He refused to 

lay. The committee awarded the match to Reshev- 
fe and Bobby Fischer is now suing them. 


A year ago, I learn, finding that his mother (who 
incidentally, was one of the recent peace marchers 
to Moscow) was disturbing his chess studies, he 
moved to a four-room flat of his own. “I’ve an 
offer to appear on television advertising some pro- 
duct for 500 dollars a minute. I'll accept it,” he 
remarked recently to a Yugoslav friend of mine, who 
passes on the news. It seems difficult sometimes to 
realise that young Bobby may have four-fifths of 
his life yet to live ! 
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of whining, resentment, and selfish clinging to 
some token possession or other which became a 
symbol. Miss Bloom recounts these less admirable 
feelings among all that made the Britain of those 
years the admiration of the world. 
"There can be few writers who started their 
careers under such peculiar circumstances as Paul 
Gallico, who offered to fight a round with Jack 
Dempsey in order to get a job as a sports editor. 
In CONFESSIONS OF A STORY-TELLER, he reprints 
a number of his short stories, adding some com- 
ments which show how each particular story came 
to birth in the writer’s mind. It is an interesting 
exercise in taking the reader ‘‘ behind the scenes ”’ 
in the craft of authorship, though I could not 
help wondering sometimes whether some of this 
emotion was not recollected in a later tranquillity. 
The stories, at any rate, will easily stand on their 
own merits, and the gimmick is good, as gimmicks 
0. 
: It may be advancing age, but I confess that 
my spine is not as easily chilled as it was. This 


best of them. Some of these, of course, are 
old favourites. Poe is well represented ; M. R. James 
not so well. I was glad to be reminded of some 
old pieces by E. F. Benson which I had not seen 
since I was at my prep school, and others, 
especially by later writers, were new to me. It is 
a good selection, for those whose spines are not 
now irretrievably warm. 

Returning to new novels, I was delighted by 
my old friend (and sometime moral mentor !), 
Dacre Balsdon’s THE Day THEY BuRNED Miss 
TERMAG. This envisages an Oxford in the 2000's, 
with some dons of the old type remaining in pre- 
carious footholds, and a concerted attempt by 
women to take over the university. The antics 
of “ Nup,” the National Union of Pupils, are 
excellent, and so is the sad, psychological case of 
the athlete who invariably went to sleep when- 
ever he read a book—but his “ neurosis ’’ turned 
out to be a need for reading-glasses ! This book is 
Balsdoniana at its best—and how good it is ! 

I am getting more than a trifle tired of pilots 
on the fringe of the politico-criminal world who 
get mixed up in odd situations in the Caribbean. 
Daniel B. Dodson’s THE Man WHo Ran Away 
runs its predictable course in this field, though 
the tortures are rather nastier than usual. 

From now on, I suppose that Christmas will 
be cropping up more and more frequently in my 
loungings. THE TWELve Days or CHRISTMAS, by 
Miles and John Hadfield, forms an interesting 
collection of legend and tradition surrounding 
the Christmas season, with both pagan and 
Christian associations. Much of the Dickensian 
aspect is, of course, late—or came late to England. 
I can set the authors right on only one point: 
the Baptism is still intimately connected with the 
liturgy of the Epiphany in the Church of the 
Latin West as well as in the East 

THE History oF SANDHURST, as Brigadier 
Sir John Smyth tells me, goes back to 1741. In 
its early days it had an unsavoury reputation; 
indeed, it is not so long since rumours of the 
toughness of Sandhurst cadets enlivened the gossip 
of my own public school. But Britain has cause 
to be grateful that Sandhurst has never reared a 
generation of milksops. As the Prime Minister 
told the cadets last year: ‘‘ The pattern of war is 
utterly different, yet the military virtues remain, 
although the skills have changed beyond recog- 
nition. . . The Army is still, and will remain, 
the ultimate defence of law and order; of the 
weak against the strong; of the civil power against 
the mob.” This, as Sir John so well brings out, 
is the true tradition of Sandhurst. 

One must have been a very lucky child indeed 
to count among one’s memories that of Winston 
Churchill saying: ‘‘ At your age I wanted to run 
away and worship idols.” But Mary Motley was 
so fortunate. The daughter of Clare Sheridan, she 
mixed early with the great and famous, and got to 
know Constantinople and Algeria as well as London 
and New York. Her book of reminiscences, 
MoRNING GLory, makes first-class reading. 

A final note about one more novel, THE IRON 
LapiEs, by David Divine. This is a fine account 
of sea conflict during the American Civil War— 
and a fine ending showing a boy’s devotion to a 
beaten cause. 





BOOKS REVIEWED, 


Mira 18, by Leon Uris. (Heinemann; 21s.) 

THE HEART OF THE HunNTER, by Laurens van 
der Post. (Hogarth Press; 21s.) 

Totstoy REMEMBERED, by Sergei Tolstoy. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 25s.) 

War Isn’t WONDERFUL, by Ursula Bloom. 
(Hutchinson ; 18s.) 

CONFESSIONS OF A STORY-TELLER, by Paul Gal- 
lico. (Michael Joseph; 21s.) 

SpInE CHILLERS, Selected by Elizabeth Lee. 
(Elek ; 25s.) 

THe Day Tuey BurNEepD Miss TERMAG, by 
Dacre Balsdon. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 18s.) 

THE Man Wuo Ran Away, by Daniel B. Dod- 
son. (Arthur Barker; 16s.) 

THE TWELVE Days or CuristMaS, by Miles and 
John Hadfield. (Cassell; 30s.) 

Tue History oF SANDHURST, by Brigadier 
Sir John Smyth. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 


36s.) 

MorRNING GLory, by Mary Motley. (Longmans; 
255.) 

Tue Iron Lapies, by David Divine. (Hutchin- 
son ; 218.) 
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EXPORTS, BREAKDOWNS, COACHBUILDING AND RALLIES. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


— the Earls Court Show was a great success in more ways than one is 
shown by the attendance figures and by the business done. Ford 
described the prospects as good in the 170 overseas locations to which their 
products are shipped and where they maintain full supervision of sales and 
service representation. B.M.C. received orders from the Hambro Automotive 
Corporation of New York, the importers for the U.S. market, for over 40,000 
sports cars and other models to a total value of 60,000,000 dollars, while 
orders for Canada for Austin, Morris and M.G. cars totalled 32,000,000 dollars. 

The American and Canadian distributors for Jaguar placed orders to a 
total of 63,000,000 dollars, which represents a doubling of the demand for 
Jaguar cars in North America and results from the introduction of the new 
Mark X saloon, and the contract contains a strict delivery schedule that 
provides for orders not executed on time to be automatically cancelled. 
Standard-Triumph orders from the U.S. for the Triumph TR¢ and the 
Herald 1200 range for the coming twelve months totalled 57,000,000 dollars. 

The Paints Division of I.C.I. carried out their usual survey of colour trends 
at the Show, and this indi- 
cates that ivories, creams 
and greys are the most 
favoured single colours, and 
appear in many of the duo- 
tone finishes also, often 
paired with a bright con- 
trasting colour. Of 344 cars 
examined seven were in 
black, 211 in single colours, 
and 126 in duo-tone. The 
single colours were made up 
of 59 deep, 44 bright and 
108 pastel shades. 

Of interior trim the 
Leather Institute reports 
that leather upholstery is 
standardised in 62 models 
with 21 different marque 
names, and is offered as an 
optional extra on many 
others, red being by far the 
most popular colour, 
although greys and blues are 
also in great demand. 
Leather is certainly popular 
with British motorists and 
from the driver’s point of 
view it has the advantage 
that one can slide easily into 
place behind the steering 
wheel without one’s coat 
tails becoming a nuisance. 

Hard on the heels of the 
Earls Court Show the Italian 
Show opened in Turin, and 
as usual was notable for the 
coachwork. There are three 
good reasons for this, for 
the Italians are acknow- 
ledged leaders in styling, 
their coachbuilding industry 
is flourishing, and new 
models from the car manu- 
facturers are not to be 
expected so soon after the 
Paris and London exhibi- 
tions. 

Pininfarina produced an 
experimental streamlined 
car a year ago which gave 
such remarkable results in 
speed and fuel economy that 
the design has been developed and applied to a small car, the Fiat 600D, 
with an engine of 767 c.c. It is a two-door four-seater saloon with a very 
smooth and much curved frontal appearance, the wide screen and rear window 
having a double curvature and the side windows also being curved to blend 
smoothly with the roof. At the rear there are small fins which are functional 
a Pa merely ornamental, providing directional stability in cross- 
winds. : 

Another striking car at Turin was an Anglo-Italian production, an Aston 
Martin DB4/G.T. with a two-door two-seater coupé body by Bertone, who 
has for long studied aerodynamic design. The clean front with its wide, 
shallow radiator grille flanked by the headlamps in the wing tips, the wide, 
well-curved screen with a pronounced rake, and the sloping rear window and 
tail are features that suggest the high performance of which this car is 
undoubtedly capable. 

It is rather remarkable that the Italian coachbuilding industry should be 
so flourishing that both Pininfarina and Bertone have recently completed 
expansion schemes for volume production, while Carrozzeria Touring Super- 
leggera have also completed a new factory where they are to assemble Sunbeam 
Alpine sports cars for the Italian market. 





WHAT AERODYNAMIC DESIGN STUDIES CAN DO TO A CAR: A FIAT 600D TWO-DOOR FOUR-SEATER ITALIAN SALOON 
WITH ORIGINAL STYLING BY PININFARINA. 





AERODYNAMIC STYLING ON A BRITISH CAR: A BERTONE-BODIED ASTON MARTIN DB4/G.T. TWO-SEATER COUPE. 
COLONEL CLEASE DISCUSSES THE REMARKABLE EXPANSION OF THE ITALIAN COACHBUILDING INDUSTRY. 


An analysis just issued by the Automobile Association of 14,245 breakdown 
calls received from motorists on M.1 at the A.A. Motorway Control Centre, 
near Newport Pagnell, during the year ending at midnight on November 1, 
makes interesting reading. Speed, of course, has to be paid for in increased 
fuel and oil consumption, but that many motorists fail to realise this simple 
fact, or at least grossly underrate its effects, is shown by 1658 or 11.6 per 
cent. of the breakdowns being due to running out of fuel or oil. There is no 
figure for the number of vehicles that used M.1 in the twelve months, so that 
the 1658 drivers who were careless enough to run short of fuel or oil may, 
of course, be a small percentage of the total. 

The highest number of breakdowns for any particular trouble was 1638 
for fan belts, a figure that will not surprise those who often use M.1, because 
its surface sometimes seems littered with black, snake-like objects. Never- 
theless, this is an increase of 65 per cent. over the figure for the preceding 
twelve months. Other causes of trouble were wheel changes and punctures 
1438, electrical defects 1436, and big-end failures 1121. 

Some of these break- 
downs were probably due 
to the drivers rather than 
to their vehicles, for the 
driver who is accustomed 
to a moderate speed on 
ordinary roads has often to 
lift his foot off the throttle 
pedal, for a bend, a road 
junction, or some other 
hazard, and this gives the 
oil a chance to be drawn up 
on to pistons, rings and 
cylinder bores. If on M.1 
he keeps his foot well down 
on the throttle pedal for 
long distances, without 
easing up, the engine will 
attain a higher running tem- 
perature, and pistons and 
cylinders will be less well 
lubricated. In short, some 
of the breakdowns are un- 
doubtedly due to over- 
driving, and in particular one 
suspects that many of the 
1121 big-end failures, 107 
other bearing failures, and 
263 blown cylinder-head gas- 
kets should really be attri- 
buted to the driver. 

To-day the final event in 
the R.A.C. International 
Rally, which attracted 161 
entries and started from 
Blackpool on Monday, 
November 13, takes place 
at Brighton on the Madeira 
Drive, where the survivors 
of the 2000-mile course 
checked in last night and 
have this morning to under- 
go a speed test along a 
twisting one-mile course. 
The test starts at 1m a.m. 
and should end at 4 p.m. 

The rally was expected 
to prove the toughest event 
of its kind ever held in 
Britain, as in addition to 
rough tracks in the High- 
lands and Wales, over 200 
miles of the route has been 
planned over terrain made available by the Forestry Commission. Whether it 
has, in fact, turned out to be as severe as expected may be judged from the 
number of competitors who face the starter in the speed test and by the 
condition of their cars, which since their arrival have been immured in a 
sealed park at Saltdean for the night. 

The next big rally is, of course, the Monte Carlo, due to start on January 21 
and finish on Jan. 27, and it is apropos to record that “ the Club with the 
longest title,” the Monte Carlo Rally British Competitors Club, recently 
changed its name at an Extraordinary General Meeting at the R.A.C. to the 
British International Rallies Club. The activities of the club are to be 
extended to act in an advisory capacity and where possible to give help to 
British competitors taking part in the International Rallies qualifying for the 
European Championship. 

The necessary amendments to the club rules are now being prepared for 
submission to the A.G.M. due to be held on December 8 at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, S.W.1, at 6.30 p.m., which will be followed as 
usual by a dinner and discussion on the 1962 Monte Carlo Rally. It 
appears probable that the new rules may cover the admission to the club of 
those who have competed in the past classic European rallies, such as the Alpine. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


(Founded 1744) 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 6th December 
at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. of 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST 
AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS & SCULPTURE 


the property of 
VISCOUNTESS ESHER, THE RT. HON VISCOUNT MAUGHAM, 
Mr. BASIL P. GOULANDRIS, Mr. and Mrs. SAMUEL H. MASLON, 
of Minnesota, and other owners. 





ALFRED SISLEY, LA TAMISE A HAMPTON COURT, 1874 
Signed. I8ins. x 2lins. 


Miustrated Catalogue (58 plates, 12 in colour) 10/- 
Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
SOTHEBY'S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: PLAZA 8-2991 Telegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, NEW YORK 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 








Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 Telegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, LONDON W.1 








find winter sunshine 


" BEIRUT 


bask in cordial comfort 






all the way 
il FROM 
HEA cevar Ct, comet 4c even 





FIRST CLASS AND TOURIST SERVICES 


Book through your travel agent or phone :- 
LONDON #yodeE PARK 5681 
(Reservations 24 hours « day) 
MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 9048 


BIRMINGHAM MIDLAND 8747 
GLASGOW ciTy 3368 





FAST AIRLINES 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C. 


MIDOLE 
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mistaking 
White Horse 
Whisky 








(when it’s all the best for Christmas) 





DEVELOPME 


BUILDING, CIVIL 42 MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS . 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 






HE ILLUSTRATED 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


PROMISES A 
BRIGHTER FUTURE FOR 








GUMA DAM, SIERRA LEONE 
(900 feet long « 200 feet high). 
under construction tor 

THE GUMA VALLEY 

WATER COMPANY 

Consulting Engineers 

HOWARD HUMPHREYS 4 SONS 


THE 500 mW. HINKLEY POINT ATOMIC 
POWER STATION. Designed and 

being constructed for the CENTRAL 
ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD by the 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC, BABCOCK 4 WILCOX 
and TAYLOR WOODROW ATOMIC 

POWER CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD 
Architect to the Group : FREDERICK GIBBERD. 
C.B.E..AR.A., FRAGA. MT PL FILA 


All over the world wide-eyed youngsters are watching their future 
taking shape. First the seeming chaos of giant excavators, cranes 
and concrete; then rise new schools and colleges, power stations and 
dams, factories, stores and office blocks. In this work, full of promise 
for the future, Taylor Woodrow are contributing on a massive scale. 
Wherever development is taking place to-day, the accent is on speed. 
Hence the value of Tayplanning, in which clients and consultants 
entrust the project to Taylor Woodrow right from the start ensuring 
the utmost speed and economy consistent with quality construction 
to the owners’ high standards. Time and money are saved and tomor- 
row’s generation see their future take shape that many tomorrows 
sooner. 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
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10 PARK STREET. LONDON W.!1 












TEAMWORK 
ACROSS 
THE WORLD 













By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Lid 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE 


Domecq’s ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
sets a standard of high quality and 
excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the Bodegas 
of the great Spanish Sherry House of 
Pedro Domecq—shippers to this country 
continucusly since 1730—‘CELEBRATION 
CREAM’ is a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
appeal. 

Obtainable everywhere from Wine 
Merchants and in the best bars and hotels. 
If you have not yet tasted this superb 
and outstanding Sherry, do so today. 





Domecq’s *Celebration Cream’ is stocked by your usual Wine Supplier. 





Sa Sen weeeeesenss 


Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons L1d., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W : 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
..- and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 


OLD PRIORY 





the Super Quality PORT of Fine Vintage Character 


Se eeeterete te Ctrereerorrery 


_ wees ss ences 





There is more in banking with the 

National Provincial than the mere ee A N K AT 
provision of a cheque book. You 

can of course easily keep a record of your income and 

expenditure but, more important, you also know that in T i4 a 
the Manager of your branch of the 

National Provincial Bank you have 


a friend who is always glad to National 


see You and give you the 
benefit of his knowledge and 


ieee wera en PTOVINCIal 


Your account with the 


See THEY HELP 


thing very real to youinthe 


future. Open an account 
with the National Provincial, 


the Bank for 


ently MI ANY WAYS 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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* TELEPHONE GROsvenor 8871 
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‘ ... for long and faithful service’ 
One inscribed gold watch, and more than likely a pension to go with it: 
both yours when you retire. Anything else to look forward to? That depends 
on you. Take out a Standard policy well before that day arrives, and there 
will then be an extra financial nest-egg to break into. Find out about that 
policy now, not later. We shall be glad to send you a very useful booklet, 
“Yours for Life.” It has all the information you want. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 - Assets exceed £300,000,000 

Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Connon Street, E.C.4; 57/58 Pall Mall, S.W. 















The cient ure, as an air compressor does, you can put it to 

. work in almost every industry from aircraft construction to 
air spectacle-making . . . from brewing beer to making cosmetics. 
\ In the wide “BROOMWADE” range, you will find air com- 


essors and pneumatic tools covering practically all the require- 
around anne of civil and mechanical engineers. “BR YOMWADE 
are the people to consult about your compressed air problems. 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMA TIC TOOLS 
Your Best Investment 


Broom & Wade Lid., P.O. Box No. 7, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) ¢lex: 89-127 











8861/1 SAS 


ILLUSTRATED 


_ There’s 





MACKINLAY’S 








You can do more with compressed air than fill a balloon! If H 
you produce compressed air in sufficient volume and at suffi- ; 





MACKINTAY'S 


CHARLES MACKINLAY & CO. LTD 
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no use talking- 
taste 









Independently 
blended and bottled 


through the ages 











by five generations 
of the Mackinlay 


JSamily 



















SCOTCH WHISKY Est 1815 






LEITH AND LONDON wrs % 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


SAAS-FEE, 5450 ft a.s.|. The multiple wintersports resort for 
everybody and every purse. Cabie-airway, 2 sections up to 9600 ft 
in the heart of the glaciers. 6 ski-lifts, skiing-school, ice-rinks, 
curling. Direct road. Hotels, boarding houses and chalets to hire 
in every price-category. 

Official Tourist Office, Tei. (028) 7 81 58. 





LEUKERBAD, 4628 ft. a s. |. offers you wintersport and thermal 





MONTANA-VERMALA, 5000 ft. a.s.|. The sunny resort! Hotels, 
boarding houses and chalets to hire in every price category. 
Four cabie-airways, eight ski-lifts, Swiss skiing school, four ice- 
rinks, cabie-raiway Sierre-Montana. Road open aii the year 


round. 
Official Tourist Office, Tel. 027/5 2179 





CRANS s. SIERRE, 5000 ft.a s.!. The elegant wintersports centre 
(Skiing, sledging, ice-rink, curling, riding), 8 cabine-airways and 
ski-lifts. Many promenades around the most modern and sun- 
niest resort of Switzeriand. December 5h, February loh of inso- 
tation. 3 roads open all the year round. Booklets and information : 
Tourist Office Crans, Tel. (027) 5 21 32 or 5 20 59. 


VERBIER, 4550-G100 ft. a s. |. Exceptional climate and 
2 


wondertul 
2 cabine-airways, 3 chair-lifts, 13 
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The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is 140 years old! it 
comes from the Burrough family’s own traditional method 
TSS hy of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant 
Ma 4 dryness, diamond brightness and velvety softness. It's the 
YS de-luxe gin that’s preferred by perfectionists for mixing 
GV Vm a really dry martini —the Beefeater martini. 

Yh ‘ Try Beefeater... You'll agree that the extra it costs is 


,, brilliantly justified. 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY i 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 











Watch your Savings GROW imi 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 


cabie-airways, 
ski-tifts, 20 hotels, Tourist Office, Tel. (026) 7 12 50. 





CHAMPERY -Pianacheux, 3460-6000 ft. a s.|. The wintersports 
resort «en vogue, opposite the majestic massif of the Dents du 
Midi. Good hotels, boarding houses. ice-rink, curling, four ski- 
Official Tourist Office, Tel. 025 / 4 41 41 





MORGINS, 4600-6000 ft. a s. |. Well-known resort of charm and 
distinction. Superb skiing-siopes. Plenty of snow and sun. Chair- 
lifts, ski-lifts, skiing-school, ice-rink. 
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 P M Distinction 






BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCWISH & CO. LTD. 
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| PINNOCK FINANCE | 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 





OFFER UP TO 





O 
INTEREST 


.e) 


PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 


Deposit Account. 
INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 WORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


WO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
Ltd. is a member of the world- 
wide Pinnock Group. 
Est. 1891. 








To: The Secretary 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
Te.: HYDE PARK 1151 


Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS.. 





LL 
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First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg 
from rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 and 25 


Sobranie 


Black Russian 


Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 


CRC 37; 


mawenns settee tee eee eeee: 


the elegant cigarette 
| 


Safari -or Social call 


rr, 


SATA STATA STL S TLS TT TST LSTA TST STATES ehes sth ceckekheknehneneennnnne 


Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 
it's all the same with the No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 


VOLKSWAGEN: DORMOBILE Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
A Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
7 SEATER 4 BERTH CARAVAN All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. In 
or Kensington, shopping or touring—here is handiness return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
and reliability ! For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 
Face-forward seats for seven * ‘Dormatic’ seating ameeeey In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
converts to 6ft. beds for 2 » 2 extra berths, 8’ 3” headroom, under hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 


eleva oof « Cooker, sink, washbasin, water tanks, 
em Ria apy eller air-cooled, easy-starting engine: with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.. 
cannot boil or freeze « all-round independent suspension + 4-speed Just ask: Gos Remy Martin. 

all-synchromesh gearbox * 3-coat baked enamel finish—as good as 
a e. . 

> it’s free of Purchase Tax at £915. 

Details and illustrated catalogue from VW Distributors and-Dealers, or from 


VW MOTORS LTD. 


([)a: lin Lord's Court, i 
(Hatters: / 32-34, St. John’s Wood Road, : 
= London, N.W.8 i 
i CUNningham 8000 i 
——————— : See eeesess SRS ESN SENT Sees tees 


ace eee ten EER OS 2080S RAMA SEERemEnnEeEenenEnneEnENEeEN ~ 
Thi jodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 

AND bo ty ML osed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or Gharviee 

otherwise ised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


ANS ANON RANE RRR RRR e mR n nee te eemn nnn temennwnnennemnanencnnenes. 


— Genoned of tk mutilated condition or in any unauthor 
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SILVER GILT PLATE 


‘engraved on reverse with Sacred Monogram 


By R.P. London 1667-8 
Weight 13 ozs. 13 dwts. 


Diameter 8¢ inches 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 


2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 








all 




















Have you a friend 7g 
or relative who will 


be overseas this 
Christmas ? 


Here’s a rather special gift idea— 


Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
stories, these world-renowned Christ- 
mas Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
s sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas” 

Prices include postage to any address in the world. 
The lilustrated London News5/- own bottled B & B, 

The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- made at Focamp, France. 
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| ISTITUTO FINANZIARIO PER L’ARTE 
FINARTE  S.p.A. 


37, via Broletto — MILAN — Tel. 807603 (ITALY) 
organize 
in the Concert-Hall of the 


ANGELICUM 
2, Piazza Sant’Angelo—Milan 


on NOVEMBER 2lst and 22nd 1961 
9 o’clock p.m. 
their 
Ist AUCTION SALE 


of contemporary Masters 


Works by: 
Archipenko - Braque Campigii Carra Casorati 
ézanne - Chagall - De Chirico Derain Dufy Feininger Giacometti 
Gris Grosz Gruber Hartung Jawlensky Kandinsky Kirchner Klee 
Kokoschka - Magritte Malevich Marini Martini Matisse 
Modigliani Moore - Moholy N Morandi - Nicholson - Nolde - 
Picasso - Renoir Rouault i — Severini - Schiele - Soffici 


Exhibition: from November 7th to November 20th 
at the ANGELICUM, 2, Piazza Sant’Angelo—Milan 


Free Catalogue on request. 
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_ CWILDSMITH 





ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES'S 
LONDON S5&.W.! 









Voleghans : 
Hr tates 
16 


READY TO WEAR 
aii.0t.0 





BROCHURE AND SELF- 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When saa these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC end MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond™ for 
Passenger and crew use. 





MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 





- 


: 
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/ /, 





\ 


four of these magnificent Christmas 


The result is perfection .. . 
“Holly Leaves" 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails you 





There is only one proper blending 
of Benedictine’s exquisite flavour 
with Cognac's superb dryness. 

It is achieved in Benedictine’s 


always uniform, always delicious. 


NO i 
“Joual newsagent or with any branch off  °N THE BOTTLE WITH THE GOLD SEAL 





W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 

















Pry in Engtand Martie: Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C. 
She dag mm Ay 1961. ants asa a for transmission in the United K and to Canada by rine Post. Second-Class postage vd at New York, New York. ion for cab: 
Gordon and itd. Branches: bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and th, WA; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin. N. 


-; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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4-wheel drive. farm work 


bby; 
qty ; 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I 
Manufacturers of Land-Rover 
The Rover Co, Ltd, 
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_ 


eh aT. 


An ailing sheep among the flock, needing treatment at the farmhouse? Call the Land- 
Rover. Into the back with it. Home James and don't spare the horse-power! A flock to 
be rounded up on the distant hillside? The Land-Rover saves the legs of the shepherd 
and his dog ... carries them unconcernedly through bog and stream and up steep, 
tussocky slopes to where the sheep are grazing. It's all in the day's work to the Land- 
Rover. No other vehicle serves the farm so well. Ask your distributor or dealer for a 
Land-Rover demonstration. 


There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive LAND Petrol 


LIA diese 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON 
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BRITAIN AT ITS BEST 


Scaling a buttress near Glyder Fawr in Caernarvonshire 
HIGH above the twisting, river-ribboned valleys, in landscape yet unspoiled, the climber finds an exhilaration and peace which 
drives him to the mountains again and again. But rock climbing is far from being an activity to be undertaken lightly. Even 
moderate climbs must be carefully prepared, and no novice should tackle them without an experienced leader or guide. The 


stiffer climbs (strictly for the expert) call for crampons, pitons, rope ladders, special clothing . . . and a very good head for heights. 





SENIOR SERVICE 


THE OUTSTANDING CIGARETTE OF THE DAY 








